Price Tren CENTs.] 


Flower Pots. 


We give special attention to 


always on hand a large and selected stock of perfectly 
made Pots, as follows : 


. Hand-made, old from 4-inch to 24-inch inclusive. 
Wahine-made from 2-inch to 4) ich, pats, stight side. 
“Standards,” from 13-inch to [2-inch inclusive. 
Distance should not prevent private trade from using 
the best Pots that are manufactured, as freights are 


very low and breakage nominal. Correspon ence so- 
licited. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


Ornamental Trees 


SHRUBS AND CONIFERS. 


Finest collection in New England. saeeten the best 
novelties. go-page catalogue full of good hints. 


LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS. 


Proved for New England climate. 28-page catalogue 
with culture. 


HARDY BORDER PLANTS. 


Finest collection in Ameriea. 60-page catalogue. Over 
800 varieties described. The most complete on the sub- 
ject in America. The above are “Three Valuable 
Handbooks.” All plants can be seen at the Nursery, 
which was established in 1854. 


JACOB W. MANNINC, 
THE READING NURSERY, Reading, Mass. 


All Catalogues Free. 


SHRUBBY SPIRAZAS, 


Arizfolia, Thunbergi, Van Houttei, etc. 


ROSES 


CLEMATIS, 
HYDRANGEAS, BERBERIS, ETC., 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants, 


Spirtea Japonica grandiflora, New. 


Send for Catalogue. 


REA BROTHERS, Norwood, Mass. 


Yale Strawberry. 


A late variety, of large size, paves blossom. Splen- 
did shipper and of excelent quali Send for circular. 
Address STEPHEN a rs Ament 


THE THERMOSTATIC 


Brooders and Hot Water Heaters. 


rivate trade, and keep 


IGUBATOR, 


. E. WARNER, 19 Park PI Place, New York 


NAR AN 
e 
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Lilium Wallichianum 
| Superbum. 


HUGH LOW & CO., Clapton Nursery, 
London, England, have much pleasure in 


informing their friends and the public that 
they have just received from their collector 
in India a grand importation of the magnifi- 
cent and deliciously scented Lilium Walli- 
chianum Superbum, correctly described as 
the most beautiful of all the Trumpet Lilies. 
Flowers are of the purest white, the tube about 
ten inches long, and the interior, at the base, 
of the most lovely shade of primrose-yellow. 


Messrs. WILLIAM ELLIOTT & SONS, of 
New York, have received a consignment of 
the bulbs of various sizes, and will be pleased 
to give quotations and execute orders for 
single bulbs or in quantity. Apply, 


Messrs. WILLIAM ELLIOTT & SONS, 
54 & 56 Dey Street, 


New York City. 


COLORED 
PLATES and 


FITZWATE 


CIRCULARS 
FREE, 
FITZWATER PEAR CO., Lim'td, Himrods, 


ete age 
Send 10 cents for 
Illuminated Calendar 
and. 3 Colored Plates. 
. x * 
“ERIE RAILWAY. 

The Picturesque Route of America. Via Ni 
Falls ox Chautenqua Lake. An Enchanting Pano- 
rama of Mountains, Forests and Streams. 

oe bape ped between New York and Chi 

= = cars. VESTIBULED LIMIT D 
feaicely rst-class), without extra charge for fast 
= and superior service. 


W. C. RINEARSON, General Passenger Agent. 


wees Joy leading emmy | machine made. Pi ton guaranteed. 

raisers. [/you wish toknow 
ie ibe ren this realy rst-class Incubator send a 
© -ivcular, free. id for Warner’s ca‘ e of 


OREN 


KeAT Ab f 
LADERA 


[$4.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


ARDY PLANTS. 


. and Sine Maples, 


bs. = 
finest and most complete stock in 


The finest e in the world is sent for 
25 cts., which is allowed on first order. 


B. A. ELLIOTT COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ee 


NOTREES? =i 


a new 
of the rut, Gia the oun gat ot 


Novel and use/u/, Discusses methods, stocks, whole 
roots, orchards, to the point. 

Call: Chuck full of just the information one wants, Am. 

Agr.: Of special interest. - Farm Journal: Very 

Orange Judd Farmer: Ably Affords 

int 

Hort.: 


low c 
gratia everyihin 
o cheaper, State RK 


OLp FASHIONED 
GARDENS. 


Designed and planted with hardy 
material. 


JAMES H. BOWDITCH, 
62 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 


BOSTON, Mass, 


STANDARD FLOWER POTS. 


We defy all com tion in quality of goods, prices 
and shipping Am emg Sent fortist : 4 


SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


N.Y. Engraving # Printing C0. 


PHOTO-PROCESSES. 
ENGRAVED PLATES FOR ALL ILLUSTRATIVE PURPOSES. 


320-322 Pearl Street, 
NEw WToR=. 





AUKECAN 
URSERIES 


NEW AND RARE 
HARDY + EVERGREENS. 


Three of the most beautiful Evergreens in cul- 
tivation. The only large stock in the market. 
Colorado Blue Spruce, Picea pungens, three 
inches to four feet high; Douglas Spruce of 
Colorado, three inches to six feet high; Abies 
concolor, a limited stock of fine specimens, 
six to nine inches high. Also a large stock 
of two-year Seedlings, four to six inches 
high. The above are all perfectly hardy in 
New England and on the Western Prairies. 


Also, the largest stock of Evergreens in America, 
three inches to six feet high; together with 
a full and fine stock of 


Forest TREE SEEDLINGS, 


including Maple, Ash, Elm, Birch, European 

Alder, Wild Black Cherry, Catalpa speciosa, 

European Larch, Black Walnut, etc., etc. 

Waukegan is on the C, & N. W. R’y, north of 
Chicago. We ship at Chicago rates. 


ROBERT DOUGLAS & SONS, 
Waukegan, Ill. 


GOOD SEEDS 


Only can prod 
Choice Vv tables and 
gcse Lg ey” EST 
ou wan e 
Direct from Headers, 
Write To-DAY, naming this paper, to 


W. ATLEE BURPEE &CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


For a copy of their 

Enlar, efaud ee a Illustrated 

Gom. Seed Book for 1891, 
noun for many years as 


Burpee’s Farm Annual 


Every Live Farmer and Gardener should have it. 


Six days earlier than 
any variety tested atthe 
Agricuit’l Ex. Grounds 

N.Y. Color 


furtner informa Agents wanted 
can giUBR nN mOY Ts BONS, New Canaan, Ch. 


CHANCE FOR ALL 

To Enjo Tae pod Roreee 

=e A TRI ORDER 

¥% pounds of Fine Tea, either 

Sole , Japan, ne Gunpow- 

der, Young Hyson, Mixed, Enel lish 

rr or Sun Sun Chop. s sent 

oy mail on receipt of $2.00. Be 

Pp state what kind of Tea you want. Great- 

est inducement ever offi to get orders for our cele- 

brated Teas, Coffees and Baking Powder. For full Ra - 
ticulars address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 

P.O. Box 289 31 and 32 Vesey St., New York. 


The Gill Engraving Go., 


39 & 41 Park Place, New York. 


PHOTO- ENGRAVING by all Modern Processes. 


Cuts from Photographs, Pen and ink and 
Crayon Drawings, Wood Cuts, Etc., by Zinc 
Etching, Photo-Electrotyping and Half-Tone. 
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HARDY, RARE SHRUBS 


FOR EASTERN GARDENS 


Japan Maples in 20 choice sorts 
Tn and rorane ae, 
Jap. 


magn . 
in variety. 
Rare ge Ay ig fat 


Safe arrival by Freight, Express or Rail guaranteed. 
Send for Catalogue. 


H. H. BERGER & CO., San Francisco, Cal, 


P. O. Box 1501, 


HARDY PLANTS. 


Descriptive Catalogue of 100 
mailed all applicants. MHollyhocks, Iris 


Ponies, etc., together with many N I= W 
SORTS nat belbue adteal. 


MEYERS, 
Lock Drawer E,—Late Woo.son & Co.—Passaic, WN. J. 


MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
IMPOR Bo quality: ty. « 


on ae LA... @ fine crop 
of the best Mush- 

rooms. stocks are 
the by and eesheet 
in the country. uality 
HE WORLD: Wo fi nd 
your money on Ww oebifal 
the bes when you can : 

best at a 
will please you? We sell 
: at reck-bettom prices 
4,28 for first oon paws 
it cts. per 
rd $1. SLOb. .) oa Ten Lal y= $1.20, Fifty 
unds for $5. One pound of spawn will plant a 

feet by 4. Beocial prices for LARG quantities. 


John Gardiner & Co., 2h Ncattenia’ Pouns! 


Best a 
msrp 


Mutual 


“ACCIDENT 
Association 


by its justice and liberality has won 
such a degree of popularity that it is 
to-day the largest organization fur- 
nishing Accident Insurance. 
$100,000 Emergency Fund. 
$5,000 Full Indemnity Preferred 


Policy costs $15.00 per year. 


320, 322 & 324 Broadway. 
CHARLES B. PEET, 
President. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, 
Sec’y and Gen’| Manager. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0/’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oi! 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 

has more than three times the 

strength of Cocoa mixed with 

Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

and is therefore far more eco- 

& nomical, costing less than one 

centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 

ishing, strengthening, EasiLy 

DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


PEARS’ 


Is the PUREST, BEST and Cleanest 


AP annex. 


Of all Druggists, but beware of imitations. 


THE GARRETT PICKET AnD 
WIRE FENCE MACHINE 
Weaves tothe posts, A universal 
favorite. Thousands in use, Guar. 


se a as : 


NITED STATES 
NURSERIES. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Fine healthy stock of all the 
finest varieties now ready for 
delivery. Send your orders in 
early, or write for Catalogue. 

Respectfully, 


PITCHER & MANDA. 


For Bean and Stock Fanciers, 
Nurserymen, Florists, 
paneen: Fruit Growers, Farm- 


> os ete., a specialty. We have a large line of electrotyp: 

for illustrating os ago Samples free. Outs for sale. 
aan letterheads, cards, and tags from 40cts. per 100 and up. 
DePuy’s Electric Printing Works, Syracuse, N. ¥- 
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Among the contents of next week’s issue (No. 153) 
will be the following articles : 


Recent Botanical Discoveries in 
China.—Ill. 


By W. Borrinc Hemstev. 


An Orchid Pest. (Illustrated.) 
By J. G. Jack. 
Notes on North American Trees.— 
XXIV. 


By Proressor SARGENT. 


Lycium Sinense. (With illustration.) 


The ie a will contain an illustration of a Fruiting 
Branch Lycium Sinense and a figure of Isosoma 
Orchidearum, from a drawing by Mr. C. E. Faxon. 
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The “Tree of the Janissaries.” 


HE famous tree, of which a picture is given on page 
g1, is gn ancient Plane that stands in the so-called 
Court of the Janissaries in the Old Seraglio at Constan- 
tinople. 5 
From the time of Mahomet IL, in the fifteenth century, 
until the middle of our own century, the Old Seraglio was 
the residence of the sultans, and at once, says De Amicis,* 
‘‘a royal palace, a fortress and a sanctuary. Here were 
the brain and the heart of Islamism. It was a city within 
a city, inhabited by a people and guarded by an army, 
embracing within its walls an infinite variety of edifices, 
places of pleasure and of horror.” It stands, he continues, 
“upon the most eastern of the hills of Stamboul, which de- 
scend gently toward the Sea of Marmora, the mouth of the 
Bosporus ayd the Golden Horn, on the spot anciently 
occupied by the acropolis of Byzantium, by a portion of 
the city and a wing of the palace of the emperors. The 
whole hill is encircled at its base by a battlemented wall 
with towers, and along the sea this wall is also the city 
wall. This is the external boundary of the Seraglio. The 
Seraglio proper stands on the summit, surrounded in its 
turn by high walls, forming a sort of central redoubt in the 
great hill fortress.” Formerly, when one looked down upon 
the hill from its upper battlements or from a minaret of St. 
Sophia, it looked like ‘‘a green forest composed of enor- 
mous trees, encircled by walls and towers and crowned 
with cannon and sentinels. Upon the highest point ex- 
tended the vast rectangle of the Seraglio buildings, divided 
into three great courts, or rather into three small cities 
built around three unequal squares, from which arose a 
multitude of variously colored roofs, gilded domes and 
white minarets half-concealed in groves and gardens—a 
little metropolis, brilliant and irregular—at one point full of 
life and movement, at another mute and solitary ; here all 
gilded and open to the sun ; there inaccessible to every eye 
and plunged in perpetual shade; gay with infinite foun- 


**Constantinople.””* By Edmondo De Amicis. Translated from the Seventh 
Italian Edition by Caroline Tilton. 
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tains, embellished with a thousand colors and silvery re- 
flections in the marbles of the colonnades and in the 
waters of the little lakes.” 

The Old Seraglio was abandoned almost forty years 
ago by the son of Mahmoud II., with whom the history of 
our Plane-tree is most strikingly connected, when he built 
himself a new palace further westward on the Bosporus ; 
and to-day its aspect is very different from that of old. It 
has been ravaged by fire and neglect, .a railway bisects it, 
and bald new buildings for military use have been erected 
in its desolate courts. But certain parts are fairly well pre- 
served, and among them the first enclosure of all, the 
Court of the Janissaries. This lies near one end of the 
ancient Hippodrome, and forms a long space, flanked on 
one side by the Church of St. Irene, which was, founded by 
Constantine and converted by the Turks into an armory ; 
and it is shaded by groups of large Plane-trees, among 
which the most conspicuous is the ‘‘ Tree of the Janissa- 
ries.” The court is entered by the Bab-Umaium, or August 
Gate, on either side of which is a niche where, hanging 
from nails, were exposed each morning for the edification 
of the people the heads of such notabilities as, in the 
twenty-four hours gone by, might have excited the ani- 
mosity of the Sultan. And under the great Plane-tree still 
stand two small columns on which decapitations took place, 
while, according to local story, the janissaries were fond 
of hanging their victims from its branches. But the court 
and the Plane-tree get their modern names from the awful 
day—June 15th, 1826—which saw the annihilation of these 
terrible guards. 

In the year 1808 Mahmoud II. became Sultan after his 
predecessor had been slain by the janissaries, and, to les- 
sen the chances of another revolt, promptly assassinated 
his own brother. The reign thus begun in blood continued 
in disaster. A war with Russia cost Mahmoud some of 
his fairest European provinces, the Greek Revolution fur- 
ther contracted his territories, and he is chiefly remembered 
for the most extensive massacre that modern history records. 

The whole corps of the guards had risen in insur- 
rection and threatened to fire the four quarters of Con- 
stantinople. Gathering around him the troops that still 
were faithful, Mahmoud displayed from the Mosque of 
Achmet the “Standard of the Prophet,” which is never 
unrolled save when the empire is in danger, and sol- 
emnly decreed the annihilation of the janissaries. His 
followers were then engaged in a “sacred war,” in which 
the most murderous would be held the surest of heaven. 
The first cannon-shot tore a bloody furrow through the 
closely crowded guards, and from the beginning it was less 
a conflict than a slaughter. Fire was set to the barracks 
where many of the janissaries took refuge, and those who 
survived flame and sword were murdered singly at closer 
quarters until not one of the whole corps remained, while 
Mahmoud himself stood behind the railing of the Mosque 
of Achmed, in the Hippodrome, and from this safe dis- 
tance directed the massacre, until some 20,000, or, as some 
say, even more had been slain. 

The great Plane-tree which, in its fresh garment of June 
leafage, witnessed this horrible scene, is believed to be 
about 400 years old, and, despite its hollow trunk, is still a 
fine and vigorous specimen of the characteristic shade-tree 
of the East. Measurements taken last summer, when the 
photograph from which our illustration has been made was 
procured, give its girth as thirty-nine feet at three feet 
above the ground, so we must allow for a little exaggera- 
tion in the statement of De Amicis that ‘‘it takes ten men 
to embrace its trunk.” These dimensions are not remark- 
able when compared with those giyen of some of the fa- 
mous Plane-trees of antiquity. But, perhaps, we may also 
allow for a little exaggeration where the tape-line was not 
used to verify the descriptions of the giants associated with 
the names of Godfrey, Xerxes and Menelaus. The Tree 
of the Janissaries is nearly as large as the great American 
Plane on an island of the Ohio River, the measurements of 
which were put on record by Washington and Michaux. 
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Tue inhabitants of cold climates have little idea of the 
fierceness of the conflict which has been carried on from time 
immemorial between man and the ant tribe, and can hardly 
appreciate the extraordinary capacity shown by these tire- 
less insects in their depredations upon the human race. 
In the tropics no satisfactory remedy has yet been devised 
by which the balance of advantage, always largely in 
favor of the ant as against man, can be overcome, and the 
insignificant-looking insect, by force of numbers, industry 
and perseverance, is master of the situation. Even in more 
temperate regions like some parts of our southern states ants 
are troublesome enemies, and the suggestion made in the 
November issue of the 7ropical Agriculturis/, published at 
Colombo, in Ceylon, may be worth trying in some parts of 
this country. The suggestion is, that ants may be frozen 
out of existence by means of a cask of the freezing mix- 
ture used by engineers in excavating in quicksands fixed 
over the entrance of the nest, the other entrances being 
closed with clay, with a tube placed in the hole also well 
packed with clay. The pressure from the head of liquid 
would, it is claimed, be sufficient to drive the freezing mix- 
ture down into the furthest recesses of the ants’ galleries, 
which would almost instantly become lined with solid ice, 
or, at all events, would be made so cold that no ant, how- 
ever tenacious of life it might be, could long survive the 
exposure. These freezing mixtures are not very expensive, 
and, as our contemporary suggests, it is possible that the 
progress of science has here achieved a victory in the 
interest of man for which so many generations have con- 
tended in vain. 


Plants which Grow about Lynn, North Carolina. 


| iad sted is the name of a popular southern resort in Polk 
County, near the mountains of western North Carolina. It 
is situated in or near what is called the ‘‘ Thermal Belt,” at the 
foot of the Tryon and Warrior range, a mile and a half from 
Tryon Station on the Ashville and Spartenburg Railroad. 
The very mild climate, milder than that of many places far- 
ther south, and its fine scenery, its variety of fruits, andits rich 
native flora, etc., are to me its chief attractions. To come 
from New England, when it was covered with snow two feet 
deep, into a climate where the thermometer rises to ninety-five 
degrees in the sun at noon, and is not rarely fifty-five and sixty 
degrees at eight o’clock in the morning, is a change that can- 
not fail to gratify those who like mild weather. It is, however, 
something of an aggravation to a botanist to visit this country 
in winter, because he sees so many strange plants which he 
would like to know and cannot then determine. 

Three species of evergreen Rhododendrons, R. maximum 
(the Great Laurel), 2. Catawbiense and R. punctatum, are 
common to this region, but the last-named, I believe, is found 
only on the mountains. The Great Laurel (2. maximum) here 
attains its largest size, and it is not rare to find it over twenty 
feet high by five or six inches in diameter. With it and 2. 
Cataw biense, but much more abundant than either, is found 
the Laurel (Kalmia latifolia), growing even taller and larger 
than the Great Laurel. Another handsome shrub often with 
these last mentioned, but more common along the banks of 
streams, is Leucothe Catesb@ai,a shrub one to three or four 
feet high, with evergreen, lanceolate-oblong, acuminate 
leaves, often six or eight inches long by a little more than an 
inch wide, shiny above, and dark or a green in color. 
At this season it has the handsomest foliage of any shrub I 
have seen here. It is quite hardy in southern New England, 
and ought to become a popular plant for certain places. Its 
flowers are small and not very showy, but its foliage is always 
handsome. Two or three Azaleas (now classed with Rhodo- 
dendrons) also grow here. The most common is the Pinxter 
Flower, Rhododendron nudifiorum, which isalmost everywhere, 
on the mountain-tops as well as the lower foot-hills. Another, 
the Flame-colored Azalea, R. calendulaceum, though not so 
generally distributed, is abundant in certain localities. It is a 
taller shrub than the Pinxter Flower, bearing its orange or 
flame-colored flowers in great profusion. It is a more south- 
ern plant than the former, yet quite hardy in southern Massa- 
chusetts. 

Quite common on shaded banks and slopes of the lower 
foot-hills, its handsome evergreen foliage more conspicuous 
than at any other season, may be found Galax aphylla. Its 
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round, heart-shaped, crenate-toothed leaves are more exposed 
to the sun in winter, when the deciduous trees have shed their 
leaves, and they have a darker and richer color in spring than 
in autumn. It is, Ithink, destined to become a popular plant 
when it is more generally known. It spreads from under. 

round stems, and, though not so rapidly as to become a pest 
it soon establishes itself in thick patches. : 

Another interesting shrub, everywhere common in the 
woods, is Hydrangea radiata. I\ts foliage is its chief at. 
traction. ‘The large ovate, heart-shaped leaves, white and 
downy underneath, light green above, are very handsome. [t 
is et 9a hardy in New England, and is killed down to the 
ground by severe weather ; but it grows rapidly, and the new 
stems give an abundance of firm foliage each year, so that 
one gets about all the beauty of it even as far north as Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. v2 
Tecoma radicans (the Trumpet Creeper) is a great pest 
here. Everywhere—in the alluvial river-bottoms, in pastures, 
by the road-side, in Corn-fields or along the river-banks—it is 
abundant. Its roots penetrate deeply, and below the reach 
of cultivation. It is cut off each year by the plow, but it 
springs up again, so that at the next season it is about as large 
as it was the year before. These small plants in such fields 
never get large enough to bear seed, but are constantly replen- 
ished from the few large plants which are left along the fences 
and water-courses and which bear fruit. The seed is carried 
long distances by the wind, and most of the best farming 
land is constantly seeded from the large plants along the 
streams, 

Tipularia discolor, the little Orchid which in some ways re- 
sembles our more northern Puttyroot (Aplectrum hyemale), 
and which is mentioned as ‘‘ very scarce” in Gray’s Manual, 
is scattered through the woods on the lower foot-hills and is 
much more common here than I ever saw Aplectrum at 
home. Its single green leaf is now quite conspicuous, and it 
is not rare to find ten or twenty-five plants within a radius of 
two feet. 

There is not as large a number of Ferns in this section as I 
expected to see. Aspidium acrosticoides is the most common, 
and Asfplenium ebenium next. Aspidium marginale is occa- 
sionally seen; also the Maiden Hair (Adiantum pedatum). 
On and under rocky cliffs and terraces in the mountains 
Cheilanthes vestita is very abundant, forming large patches 
which, even at this season, look beautifully fresh. This plant 
is one of the best Ferns for in-door cultivation in winter. It 
requires perfect drainage, however. Near it, in more shel- 
tered nooks, but quite abundant where the right situations 
occur, grows what I take to be Asplenium Trichomanes, var. 
incisum, a more slender and shorter plant than its type is with 
us. On mossy rocks and the trunks of trees Polypodium inca- 
num is found, sometimes quite abundant. It is the richest- 
looking Fern here at this season. Chetlanthes tomentosa grows 
with C. vestita, but I have never seen it soabundant. Woodsia 
obtusa and Cystopteris fragiles are also here. Asflenium par- 
vulum is abundant in places, but not so common as the A. 


Trichomanes, var. incisum. 
Southwick, Mass. F.. H. Horsford. 


The Perfume Industry in the United States. 


URING the recent development of horticulture in Florida 
and California many experiments have been made in the 
production of perfumes from flowers, and many of these have 
resulted successfully. There is little wonder, therefore, that in- 
quiries are often made as to the possibility of growing flowers 
at a profit for manufacturing purposes in the genial climate of 
these and other states. Many of these inquiries are evidently 
from persons who have not even a vague idea of the result to 
be arrived at, not to speak of the details to be pursued, so that 
perhaps a few hints from one familiar with the products may 
be useful. Despite all the triumphs of modern chemical 
science which has produced synthetically many odors which 
are more or less useful, it still remains the fact that all high- 
class floral extracts, by whatever name known, are composed, 
to a greater or less extent, of one or more of the following 
odors: Violet, Rose, Jasmine, Acacia, Orange, Tuberose and 
Jonquil. With one or more of these in combination with 
some resins, oils and animal secretions, the skillful perfumer 
is able to imitate the odor of any other flower and produce 
pleasing bouquets. These odors are bought by the perfumer 
in the form of pomades, experience having taught that this is 
the only feasible means of securing them properly. Prac- 
tically, then, our citizens have this problem before them very 
clearly, namely, to produce a highly charged pomade at a 
price which will enable them to compete with the flower-farm- 
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ers of southern France, who at present supply the world’s 
markets. This pomade is marketed in eleven and twenty- 
two-pound tins, varying in price encase | to quality. It pays 
fifty per cent. duty, and the present wholesale price is about 
$2.50 per pound for violet, and $1.50 to $1.65 for the others. 

Like all manufactures, the making of pomade cannot 
be taught by books, but a few hints may help the experimenter. 
The process of extracting odors is known as Peay and it 
is carried on either with or without heat. Jasmine and Tuberose 
flowers are exposed to lard spread thinly on sheets of glass in 
suitable frames ; this-soon absorbs the odor, and by renewing 
the flowers the grease becomes saturated. The perfume of 
the other flowers is extracted by hot enfleurage. In this case 
an addition of beef fat is made to the lard (ensuring a higher 
melting point); this mixture is heated to the melting point, 
when the flowers are thrown in and rapidly stirred through 
the grease ; the semi-liquid mass is put under a strong press 
with suitable filtering material until the flowers are separated. 
The process is continued till the grease is practically saturated 
with odor. These processes are simple, and with a supply of 
flowers there is no reason why a good pomade cannot be 
produced in this country. 

Judging from some inquiries, however, it does not seem 
to be generally understood that the process depends primar- 
ily on securing perfectly pure and inodorless lard, which is by 
no means the same as the lard of commerce. No amount of 
perfume will make impure grease fragrant, and the perfumer 
will not buy an article of the kind at any price. In his laboratory 
the perfumer is one of the most practical of men, and buys his 
materials on their merits. It is just as important to have his 
pomades free from false odors as that his spirits should have 
no trace of fusel oil. 

The process of securing lard free from albumen, membrane 
and blood, is as follows: Cut up the fat in small portions, separa- 
ting the membranes as far as possible by hand, and wash till 
the water runs clear. Melt with a gentle heat in an iron or 
copper vessel over a water bath and continue till it becomes 
anhydrous, or free from water, which may be known by its 
becoming perfectly clear. Finish by filtering through a clean 
cloth. This lard will retain an odor which may be removed 
by remelting and adding a small portion of alum or common 
salt, and keeping it over the fire till ascum rises, which should 
be skimmed off. The salt must then be washed out and the 
lard again rendered anhydrous. Such lard is kept in a mod- 
erate temperature in tin, sealed from the air, and it will 
remain sweet as long as is usually necessary. 

It will be well for one who intends to try the perfume 
industry to secure a sample of the French pomade from 
some perfumer, so that an idea may be had of the strength of 
odor desired in the market. The prospect of success offered 
by this industry can only be learned by experiment, but it is 
certain that no careless methods will answer. As in other 
things, there is room at the top, and high-class products are 


certain of a market. 
New York, Je N. 


Our Trees in Ice-storms. 


1% the changing aspects of landscape which Nature, even in 
our northern winters, constantly lays before us, there are 
few which furnish more enchanting pictures than some of the 
so-called ice-storms which occasionally, but fortunately rarely, 
occur. When, owing to peculiar conditions of humidity and 
temperature, every limb and branchlet of tree and shrub is 
covered with a heavy coating of clear ice, the ground white 
with snow and the sunlight is bright on the whole scene, we 
are treated to an exhibition such as the most careless and un- 
observant cannot fail to appreciate in some degree. Such a 
storm prevailed over a large portion of New England during 
the last week of January. While the storm, which results in 
the formation of clear, transparent, solid ice on every exposed 
object, produces perhaps the most beautiful effect, it is also 
the most likely to be destructive to arborescent vegetation be- 
cause of its greater weight and the tenacity with which it clings 
during wind-storms and until dissolved by melting tempera- 
tures. In the late storm the weight of the ice was often twelve 
or fifteen times as great as that of the supporting branchlet it 
enclosed, 

When the limbs become covered with soft snow there is 
usually not so much danger to trees because the weight is less 
in proportion to the bulk and the masses are more easily 
shaken off in a wind-storm. Such snow-storms, however, are 
sometimes hurtful to many kinds of evergreens. The beauti- 
ful glistening spicule, often oe on every object in foggy 
weather, are rarely sufficiently abundant and heavy todo much 
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damage. In Europe, however, somewhat similar ice forma- 
tions have been recorded as doing much damage to trees ; 
and in English journals, under the name of “rime,” there are 
frequent notices of injuries caused by this hoar-frost. In this 
case the greatest accumulation of icy particles usually takes 
place on the under side of the branches or on the side opposite 
to the direction of any slight wind which may prevail at the 
time of formation. It takes the form of delicate spiculz or of 
flat sheets of ice as thin as paper, and sometimes two inches 
wide. The accumulation of this has been so great at times 
that large limbs of such sturdy trees as Oaks and Elms have 
been broken down by the weight. In some parts of Europe, 
where the peasants are allowed the use of all fallen wood, the 
poor people are very apt to look upon such occurrences as 
providential dispensations. _ 

The beauty of ice-coated trees depends largely on the man- 
ner in which the different species branch or form spray, and 
the injury these storms inflict is very different upen different 
trees. Fortunately these storms are rare, for if they were of 
frequent occurrence it would be almost impossible to grow 
some of our most valued shade-trees, or at least to preserve 
their symmetry and normal appearance. The frequent loss of 
branches and leading shoots would give most kinds of trees 
a ragged and misshapen aspect, which would make them un- 
sightly. But, besides the direct injury to the trees resulting 
from the loss of limbs, there is the increased liability to attacks 
by insects and destructive fungi which may gain their first en- 
trance into the wood of the tree through the exposed stump of 
some broken limb or stem. The danger of further injury from 
these causes is not so generally understood as could be de- 
sired. Wherever lacerated wounds occur on choice or valued 
specimens of trees they should be cut or pared smooth and 
carefully covered with a protecting coat of coal tar or some 
similar substance calculated to prevent the entrance of boring 
insects or of wood-destroying fungi. 

Of all our trees few are liable to suffer so severely in the ice- 
storm as the native White Pine. The wood of its branches is 
more brittle than in the rr. of trees, and as every one of 
the long leaves or cluster of leaves becomes incased in a 
heavy icy covering, or supports its proportion of snow, the 
weight on the limbs becomes out of proportion to that which 
most other trees have to bear, and the slightest movement by 
wind or the suddenly added weight of a bird is often sufficient 
to cause the branches to snap off. As the weighted branches 
usually rest upon and partially support each other, the break- 
ing of an upper limb often causes much greater destruction 
in its fall. Such species as the Scotch and Pitch Pines, which 
possess shorter, stouter branches, are apparently not nearly so 
liable to suffer injury. The Spruces may become covered 
with heavy sheets of ice or snow, but, as the branches are 
tough and elastic as well as comparatively short, they rarely 
break ; and the terminal shoot, being stout, and bearing few 
branches or leaves, hardly ever bends or is moved from its 
erect position. The common Savin, or Red Cedar (¥. Virgini- 
ana), usually assumes a slender and pyramidal form in our 
northern latitudes, and in these ice-storms the narrow spire- 
like tops undergo an astonishing amount of bending before 
they will break. But if the leading shaft does break under 
the strain, the beauty of the form of the tree is forever ruined. 

While the evergreens appear most beautiful inasnow-storm, 
they lack the charm of deciduous trees when ice-laden and 
ice-bound. In all the variety of leafless limbs and branches 
the beauty of our native American Elms is seldom equaled 
under these trying circumstances. The longslender branches 
present an unusually pendulous appearance when ice-bound. 
As the branchlets are numerous and each bears its proportion 
of ice, the branches become more heavily burdened than 
most of the coarser-branched trees of othergenera. Breaking 
of the limbs may occur at any point, but it is noticeably more 
apt to take place where a smaller branch diverges at a sharp 
angle from a larger one; and limbs, which from any cause 
have become defective or weakened, are very likely to be ex- 
posed by ruptures or breaks. Twistings and partial splittings 
of sound branches sometimes occur which are not readily 
detected at the time. 

Among deciduous trees, the much-planted White or Silver 
Maple is one,of the most subject to serious injury under simi- 
lar conditions. The wood does not bear a great strain, and 
the break is usually rough and jagged. The loss of buds or 
small tips of branches in these storms is usually unimportant, 
and if what is somefimes carelessly called “nature's prun- 
ing ” was never more serious, little harm would be done. 

Some of the larger shrubs are liable to be much broken, 
while others bend until the strain is relieved by their ice-cov- 
ered tips resting upon the ground. The elasticity and supple- 
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ness of our slender White Birches (2B. pfopulifolia) is some- 
times shown by the fact that trees as much as thirty-five feet 
high will bend until their tops touch the ground, and will 
remain in this position until released -by a thaw, when they 
once more assume their natural attitude. 
Those deciduous trees which have not a very branching 
habit, or whose lateral branches are few, are rarely or never 
affected by the average ice-storm. Such are the Horse-chest- 
nuts, Walnuts, Catalpas and even the Magnolias. It is not 
easily conceived that the thick naked branches of the Ken- 
tucky Coffee-tree (Gymnocladus) would ever be affected, as 
their burden of ice must be much smaller than that of dif- 
fusely branched trees; but, of course, it is possible for such 
accumulations of ice to take place under which no tree could 
remain uninjured. 
F. G. Fack. 


Jamaica Plain. 
Recent Botanical Discoveries in China and 
Eastern Burma.—II. 


Beginning with the trees, we find, as in Mexico, at somewhat 
higher levels, that Pines and Oaks predominate. Two species 
of the former and nine of the latter were collected. The com- 
mon Pine is Pinus Kasya, a species abounding in Assam, Chit- 
tagong and Burma; and the other, P. Merkusii, inhabits 
Martaban, Tenasserim, Sumatra and Borneo. Some of the 
Oaks are very fine, both in foliage and in fruit. Associated 
with these Oaks and Pines are a Willow, a Birch, replaced in 
the Mexican uplands by an Alder, two species of Engelhardtia, 
a species of Pyrus, and several other members of the Pomacea, 
an Ash, one or more Figs, a Mulberry and a Holoptelea, a 
genus of trees next to the Elms. Intermixed with the forego- 
ing trees are members of genera chiefly tropical or sub-trop- 
ical, such as Dalbergia, Bauhinia, Acacia, Albizzia, Melastoma, 
Marlea, Vernonia, Wightia (a remarkable tree of the Scrophu- 
larinace@), Helicia (Proteacee), Lindera and several Euphor- 
biacee. 

Among shrubs are Brambles and Roses, Honeysuckles, 
Privets, Jasmines, Barberries and Viburnums, associated 
with genera of a less decided temperate type, such as Lager- 
stremia, Capparis, Pittosporum, Actinidia, Evonymus, Mil- 
lettia, Woodfordia, and many others. 

Especially noteworthy among the new shrubs are osa 
gigantea and Lonicera Hildebrandiana, each in its genus sur- 
passing all previously described species in the size of its flow- 
ers. The Rose is an exceedingly robust kind, very closely 
allied in botanical characters to Rosa J/ndica. It forms thick, 
woody steins, and climbs to ‘the tops of lofty trees, clothes 
them with long hanging branches, bedecked with Beautiful 
white flowers, sometimes exceeding five inches in diameter. 
General Collett describes it as one of the most striking orna- 
ments of the forest, reminding one, when seen in the distance, 
of a large-flowered Clematis rather than of a Rose. Fortu- 
nately, General Collett secured abundance of good seeds, and 
vigorous plants are now growing at Kew and other places in 
the United Kingdom, though nobody has yet succeeded in 
flowering it. Talking of its seed reminds me that it is the 
largest in the genus, being about half an inch long. When I 
say seeds, botanists will understand that I mean ‘“ carpels.” 
The pome-like fruit is an inch and a half in diameter. In 
justice to the original discoverer of this fine Rose, it should be 
put on record that, although General Collett rediscovered it in 
a new and distant locality, gave ita name, and sent seeds of it 
to England, which have germinated, and is entitled to all the 
honor appertaining thereto, to Dr. G. Watt, of the Indian Edu- 
cational Department, belongs the credit of having first discov- 
ered it. Dr. Watt was attached as Botanist to a Government 
demarcation survey expedition to Muneypore in 1881-82, and 
made extensive botanical collections, including the Rose in 
question, which he regarded as a new species, and to which 
he gave a manuscript name, but it was never published. 

The Honeysuckles of the Shan Hills, so far as known, belong 
to three species, one of which, Lonicera Hildebrandiana, is an 
exceedingly showy, apparently evergreen, shrub with dark, 
thick, glossy leaves and handsome crimson flowers, seven 
inches long, and borne in pairs in the axils of the upper leaves 
and at the tips of the branches, General Collett found this fine 
Honeysuckle in only one locality, and only one plant was seen ; 
but it is probably abundant in other localities, as he was in- 
formed that the flowers were much used in decorating the 
temples at Pindiah. When collected it*was almost past flower- 
ing, but the fruit was not yet ripe, so there was no chance of 
introducing it into our gardens. Now that the country is open, 
however, we should not have long to wait for this and many 
other ornamental plants growing in the same region. 
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A tall, bushy Lespedeza (ZL. Prainii) is a highly ornamental 
shrub some ten feet high, bearing large panicles of fine purple- 
blue flowers, and would be well worth cultivating; and there 
are several other pretty species of the same genus, 

Prominent among the numerous Leguminose of the region 
are several arboreous and shrubby species of the large Asiatic 
genus Millettia, a genus closely allied in botanical character 
to Wistaria, and probably hardly inferior to it in the beauty of 
the flowers of many of the species. About twenty-five species 
are known to inhabit Burma, most of them being endemic, 
and three fine new species are described from the Shan Hills, 
Millettia macrostachya isa shrub or small tree with pinnate 
leaves a foot to eighteen inches long and clustered flower- 
spikes, or racemes, as long as or even longer than the leaves, 
bearing a profusion of pretty pink or rose-colored flowers about 
aninch long. J/illettia multiflora and M. Dorwardi are hardly 
less beautiful. Osteomeles anthyllidifolia, a species of a genus 
otherwise confined to the Andes of South America, deserves 
notice, not alone as an ornamental shrub, but also on account 
of its singular distribution. It was first described by Lindley, 
in 1822, from specimens collected by Alexander Menzies in the 
Sandwich Islands, and it has since been collected in Pitcairn 
Island, Maingaia, the Bonin group, the Luchu group, Japan, 
central China and now from the Shan Hills. It isa dense bush, 
growing gregariously and presenting a pretty sight when 
covered with its white Hawthorn-like flowers, contrasting well 
with the dark-green, finely pinnate leaves. The somewhat 
fleshy fruit is probably a favorite food of some birds ; hence, 
perhaps, the wide distribution of this shrub. 

Before leaving the shrubby element in the flora of the Shan 
Hills a word should be said respecting the shrubby parasites 
that live on the Oak-trees. The Oak-forests here support a 
considerable variety of both parasites and epiphytes; but the 
latter are by no means so numerous and varied as those found 
in the Oak-forests of Mexico, consisting of a few species be- 
longing to the genera Dendrobium, Bulbophyllum and Cirr- 
hopetalum, and two or three other genera, to some of which | 
shall have occasion to referagain. On the other hand, the trees 
in the upper forest-region, from about 4,000 to 5,000 feet, are 
much infested by parasitic plants of the genera Loranthus and 
Viscum. Altogether seven species were collected, five of the 
former genus.and two of the latter. The Loranthi are very 
conspicuous when in flower, two, previously undescribed, espe- 
cially so, having very large flowers of a brilliant dark crimson. 
A remarkable biological phenomenon in connection with 
these parasites merits mention here. Structurally the Zoran- 
thacee and Santalacee are closely allied; but, whereas the 
former are mostly parasitic on the branches and trunks of 
trees and shrubs, the latter are mostly parasitic on the roots 
of other plants, at least in an early stage of their existence. A 
curious exception is offered by the genus Phacellaria (San‘a- 
lacee), of which four species are now known from eastern 
India and Burma. These are small, leafless, shrubby plants, 
with slender clustered branches, and, so far as our present 
knowledge goes, they always grow on other parasites. Gen- 
eral Collett collected two species, one of which was previously 
undescribed ; and one of these was parasitic on a Loranthus, 
the other ona Viscum! Similar instances are not absolutely 
unknown in other plants. Thus, 7ufeia antarctica, a mem- 
ber of the Loranthacee inhabiting New Zealand, has been 
found growing on Loranthus microphyllus, though it also 
grows on a variety of other shrubs and rees. 


Kew. W. Botting Hemsley. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Aster macrophyllus. 


HIS handsome plant is one of the most common of 

the Asters which inhabit, in such vast quantities, 

the northern and eastern states. It often almost covers 
the ground along borders of the forest, where it finds the 
rich, moist soil in which this species delights. The large, 
heart-shaped, radical leaves, which grow to a large size early 
in the season, are very conspicuous in these situations and 
draw attention to this plant long before the flowers make 
their appearance. These radical leaves are sometimes 
eight or ten inches long and four or five inches wide; they 
are broadly ovate, reniform-cordate, and are coarsely and 
sharply serrate. The flower-stems are angled, three or 
four feet tall, and bear ovate-oblong, winged-petioled 
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Fig. 18.—Aster macrophy!lus.—See page 88. 


leaves, the uppermost becoming sessile by a broad base. 
The flowers are produced in corymbose cymes, and have 
white or bluish purple rays. 

Aster macrophyllus, which is one of the most variable of 
our Asters (see figure above), is distributed from Canada 
and Manitoba to the mountains of Carolina and Georgia. 


There are several species with showier and more beautiful 
flowers, perhaps, and, therefore, better worth a place in 
the garden. None of the American Asters, however, are 
more useful than this species to naturalize in the wild gar- 
den under the shade of trees or by the borders of woodland- 
walks or in forest-glades. 
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HYBRID CALANTHES.—It is thirty-five years now since Mr. 
Dominy, at that time manager to Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons at 
their Exeter nursery, raised the invaluable Calanthe Veitchii 
by crossing C. vestita with C. rosea. At that time the latter 
was known as a species of Lematodes, and the fact that this 
was the first supposed bigeneric cross naturally caused some 
excitement among botanists. Mr. Bentham, however, de- 
prived the hybrid of some of its interest when, in 1881, he 
wrote: ‘ The facility with which Lematodes rosea can be made 
to hybridize with Calanthe vestita has been given as an in- 
stance of ready hybridization between two distinct genera ; 
but the fact appears to be that Z. rosea itself has all the char- 
acters of Calanthe, and is, indeed, a species very nearly allied 
in every respect to C. vestita.” Asa garden Orchid, however, 
C. Veitchii remains among the very finest hybrids ever raised, 
superior as a decorative plant to both its parents, and at least 
the equal of any other seedling Calanthe of garden origin. . Well 
grown, it produces many flowered scapes a yard long, perfect 
as regards elegance and the arrangement of the flowers, which 
in their turn are pretty in form and colored a bright rose. 
Then there are the varieties: Alba, with pure white flowers, 
and Versicolor, which is’ peculiar in having white, rose and 
variegated flowers on the stme spike. A remarkable feature 
in this hybrid is its being at least as dark in color as C. rosea, 
although its other parent is almost wholly white. 

Twenty years elapsed between the birth of C. Veitchii and 
the next hybrid Calanthe, also a Veitchian production, namely, 
C. Sedeni, the progeny of C. Veitchii crossed with the red-eyed 
variety of C. vestita. Thisis a beautiful plant, the flowers being 
rose-carmine, almost crimson, and of good size and substance. 
The unexpected often happens in hybridizing experiments, as 
is shown by the form and color of the hybrid figured in GArR- 
DEN AND FOREST (p. 17) under the name of C. Eyermanii. By 
simply reversing the parentage Mr. Gardner obtained a cross 
with flowers half as w= again as C. Veitchii and “ whiter 
even that C. vestita”—if that is possible. Hybrids, crosses, 
seedlings of Calanthes, have been produced in abundance in 
English collections recently, Sir Trevor Lawrence and Mr. 
Norman Cookson having raised some exceedingly pretty- 
flowered ones. Many of these have not been named. They 
have an interest for horticulturists, as they reveal a disposition 
in C. vestita and its near allies to cross and sport to almost 
any extent ; and Calanthes of this section are so exceptionally 
useful that we cannot well have too many of them. 

According to Messrs. Veitch, the raising of hybrid Calanthes 
is comparatively quick work. The capsule usually ripens in 
three or four months, and the seed takes from two to three 
months more to germinate; the seedlings, under favorable 
circumstances, will flower in the third or fourth year. The 
multiplication of Calanthes is equally rapid by means of divid- 
ing the pseudo-bulbs. In short, Calanthes have proved them- 
selves in every way adapted for the every-day greenhouse, and 
as deserving of general cultivation as the most popular of 
winter-flowering plants. They have been grown at Kew some 
years for the decoration of the conservatory. 

The section of this genus represented by C. veratrifolia 
differs widely from the C. vestita group, so widely, indeed, as 
to appear to have nothing in common with it. Butamong them 
there are some beautiful-flowered species which have the 
commendable quality of thriving in a greenhouse temperature 
all the year round. They enjoy copious watering, they are 
evergreen, and their tall spikes of flowers are a durable attrac- 
tion at various times of the year. C. Masuca is in flower now. 
It has a spike two feet long, and flowers one and a half inches 
across, colored soft lavender-purple. C. veratrifolia will 
shortly produce its tall scapes of pure white flowers ; C. Natal- 
ensis, of similar habit to the last and colored Iilac, with a red- 
dish lip, also flowers in spring. The only hybrid in this sec- 
tion is C. Dominyi, raised from C. Masuca and C. furcata 
about the same time as C. Veitchii, and by the same operator. 

The genus Phajus has proved so near an ally to Calanthe as 
to hybridize with it. P. irrovatus is the offspring of P. grandi- 
folius and C. vestita, while in P. Sedeni we have a hybrid be- 
tween P. grandifolius and C. Veitchiti. 

Two NEW GRAPES have lately been brought into notice, and 
are likely to become valuable acquisitions as high-class varie- 
ties for indoor cultivation. They were raised by Mr. Myles, 
gardener to Lady Hutt, Appley Towers, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
who obtained them by etocegrs | six flowers of Gros Colmar 
with pollen from Meredith’s Alicante. One is named Lady 
Hutt, and may be called a white skinned Gros Colmar, but 
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better in flavor than that popular variety. The second is called 
Appley Towers, and has large round berries, black, thin- 
skinned, perfect in flesh and flavor, and an excellent keeper. 
It is somewhat remarkable that two first-class varieties should 
be the outcome ofso small an experiment, and that they should 
differ considerably, not only in color, but in form and flavor. 
froin each other. 

FRUIT-TREES IN ORNAMENTAL GARDENING.—A suggestion 
that many fruit-trees deserve to be planted for decorative 
effect in shrubberies and on lawns appears in this week’s 
number of the Gardeners’ Magazine. Although not new, the 
idea is one that deserves attention. We are apt to overlook 
the ornamental character in things otherwise useful. Double 
Cherries, Almonds, Flowering Currants and the species of 
Prunus are not uncommon features of good shrubberies or as 
lawn specimens, But why stick at the flowers? There are 
few more beautiful pictures than a tree well-laden with richly 
colored apples, or cherries, or peaches, or plums, or pears. 
Nor have we anything among berried bushes so effective as 
the Red, Black and White Currants, while many varieties of 
Gooseberries are not without considerable claims as -decora- 
tive objects. It is a fact that if all. these trees produced inedi- 
ble fruit they would be universal favorites for planting for 
effect. In an old garden where I worked when a boy the old 
kitchen-garden was included with the lawn and shrubberies, 
but some favorite old Apple-trees were left as lawn speci- 
mens, They were beautiful when in flower, equally beautiful 
when laden with rosy fruit, and last, but not least, they con- 
tributed considerably to the requirements of the kitchen. 

AMORPHOPHALLUS CAMPANULATUS.—Some people appear to 
have confused this plant with A. Zitanum, if one may be 

uided by an advertisement which has lately been circulated 
in England and America. The first-named is a well-known 
Indian Aroid with tubers from six inches to a foot in diameter ; 
leaves four feet high, and vasiform flowers a foot in diameter, 
green and vinous purple in color, with a large chocolate- 
colored spadix, and emitting when fresh a disgusting odor. 
The plant is strictly tropical, will not thrive in cultivation ex- 
cept when grown in a hot, moist stove, and is not easily flow- 
ered. When in flower it is a curiosity, which finds little 
admiration, its odor as well as its dull colors being all against 
it. Of course it is widely different in stature, form of flower 
and interest from the Sumatran A. 7itanum, of which the only 
plant known in cultivation is that which flowered at Kew in 
1889. There is an Amorphophallus which comes from north- 
ern China, and is almost hardy in England—namely, A. Rivieri, 
which is sometimes tsed here as a bedding plant on account 
of its ornamental leaves—but it rarely flowers, and when it 
does it differs considerably from A. Titanum and A. campanu- 
latus. No true Amorphophallus is found in Africa. 

London. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Notes from the Harvard Botanic Garden. 


PHYLLANTHUS NIVOSUS.—There are but few members of the 
genus Phyllanthus worthy of cultivation for decorative pur- 


poses. /. nivosus, however, is one of the most notable excep- 
tions. It is a native of the South Sea Islands, and was intro- 
duced in 1873. The plant is a deciduous shrub of free-branch- 
ing habit, with the alternate, ovate leaves two inches long and 
closely arranged on the branches. The flowers are incon- 
spicuous ; but their lack of showiness is made good in the 
foliage, which, under certain conditions, develops a beautiful 
variegation of green and white. As the leaves become old 
they turn to a pale green color, and they then produce a nice 
effect with the long branches of youngerones, in many of which 
the green is almost entirely absent. Specimens of this plant 
should be kept somewhat closely root-bound and freely ex- 
posed to the light, in order to secure the most pleasing com- 
binations of color. A stove temperature is essential to their 
luxuriant growth, and a mixture in equal parts of loam, peat 
and sand should be used in potting. Propagation is effected 
by planting cuttings, prepared from firm material, in sandy 
soil and placing them in bottom heat. The plants grow quickly, 
and soon form handsome specimens under the treatment gen- 
erally accorded stove plants. 

SENECIO PETASITES.—This would be found a most valuable 
plant for those who have large conservatories to be kept at- 
tractive during winter. It is a native of Mexico, and has been 
known in English gardens since 1812, when it was introduced 
by means of seeds, and first flowered there during the latter 
part of the same year in the gardens of a Mr. A. B. Lambert. 

hen, and for many years afterward, it was known only as 
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Fig. 19.—Ancient Plane-‘ree in Constantinople.—See page 85. 


Cineraria Petasites, and in 1813 it was figured in the Botanical 
Magazine under that name. It is an evergreen shrub of bold 
habit ;-the cylindrical stems robust and erect, and from three 
to four feet high; the leaves alternate, circular, with sinu- 
ously lobed margin, cordate at the base, dark green above and 


pale green beneath, and from six to twelve inches broad, with 
petioles as long as the blades are wide. These parts of the 
plant are all more or less downy. The flowers, each a trifle 
more than an inch across, with the disk-florets brownish, and 
those of the ray of a bright yellow color, are produced in enor- 
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mous terminal panicles, beginning to open about the middle 
of December, remaining attractive until late in February. The 
handsome foliage renders these plants very serviceable, even 
when not in bloom, in imparting an artistic effect to arrange- 
ments of flowering and other less massive foliage plants. The 
sombre solidity of this Senecio is much relieved by the ele- 
gance and brightness of the flowers, which when cut are of 
turther utility in‘tthat they keep fresh in water for a considera- 
ble period. The plant is of exceptionally easy culture, and 
during the flowering season the temperature may fall as low 
as forty degrees Fahrenheit without injurious results. The 
young branches which develop on the sides of the main stems 
after the flowering season make excellent cuttings. They 
should be taken when from four to fiveincheslong, withaslight 
heel of the older material, and inserted in sandy soil, taking 
care to place them where an ordinary amount of bottom heat 
is combined with shade and a close, moist atmosphere. The 
shading should be removed when the cuttings are rooted. It 
will be necessary to advance their growth in pots until they 
may be trusted with safety out-of-doors in the open garden. 
Here they must have abundant space, for, under ordinary con- 
ditions, they grow vigorously. Early in September they should 
be taken up and potted and placed under cover. Inthe green- 
house they thrive best, with plenty of room, air and light, 
otherwise their requirements are similar to those of the gen- 
eral run of greenhouse plants. Larger but no less ornamental 
specimens are obtained by cutting down the old plants after 
the flowering season to within a few inches of the soil. Young 
shoots soon push from the old stumps, which in the planting- 
out season are turned out of the pots and transferred to the 
garden like younger plants, the greater part of the old soil 
having, meanwhile, been shaken from the roots. Their sub- 
sequent treatment does not differ from that prescribed for 
young plants. 

STEREPTOCARPI IN WINTER.—Our friends across the Atlantic 
are ahead of us in appreciation of the good qualities of these 
plants. The genus, although it comprises many excellent 
garden plants, is scarcely known here. This is all the more 
surprising when it is considered that at least one of the spe- 
cies, S. Rexii, has been cultivated in Europe since 1824, when 
it was introduced from south Africa. But it is only within the 
past few years that these plants have attracted much attention 
even in Europe. The recent appearance of a number of meri- 
torious hybrids is probably the occasion of their rapidly in- 
creasing popularity. 5S. Rexii has been known in cultivation 
longer than any of the other species, and it has proved to bea 
most serviceable plant in the hands of hybridizers. It is, with 
the exception, perhaps, of S. Gardeni, the handsomest species 
of the genus. The plant is stemless ; the prostrate leaves are 
ovate-oblong, crenate, villous, bright green and much wrinkled 
on the upper surface, paler with prominent midrib and veins 
beneath. The erect, slender scapes are from six to nine inches 
in length, and they rarely bear more than one flower. The 
trumpet-shaped carolla, of blue-lilac color, is two inches long 
by an inch and a half wide, five-lobed, the three lower lobes 
being larger than those above and veined far into the throat 
with deep purple. S. Rexii and S. polyantha—a species in 
which the panicles of small flowers rise from the base of one 
large leaf that develops to the almost entire suppression of the 
others —are both in bloom at the present time. These plants 
usually flower during the summer months, but they may 
easily be had in bloom at this season by sowing the seeds late 
in spring or early insummer. A somewhat sandy soil, plenty 
of light, and an intermediate temperature are primary essen- 
tials to the successful cultivation of these greenhouse plants. 
M. Barker. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Flowering Plants in the Hot-house. 


BOUGAINVILLEA GLABRA.—This remarkably handsome plant 
has long been known in cultivation, but it deserves to be 
more largely grown, for few summer-flowering plants surpass 
it in effectiveness when used for conservatory decoration, and 
the flowers are also valuable for cutting. It is of scandent or 
semi-scandent habit, but may be kept by pruning in the con- 
dition of a good pot plant, and as it flowers very freely, small 
plants will be found very useful, while large ones can be 
called gorgeous without exaggeration. The foliage of this 
species is entire, bright green and smooth, the latter being a 
good characteristic to remember, as the other members of the 
genus are more or less downy or pubescent. The flowers 
proper are insignificant both in color and size, but the chief 
beauty of the plant is found in the bracts which surround 
them. These are deep rose in color and produced on the tips 
of the branchlets in great quantity. 
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The Bougainvilleas are readily propagated by cuttings made 
from firm young wood and placed in a propagating frame or 
in a snug corner of the conservatory, and the young plants 
should be potted on as they. become root-bound in good, open 
loam and in well-drained pots. The mostsatisfactory method 
in order to secure a good crop of flowers is to dry these plants 
off during the winter until the wood is well ripened, after 
which they may be trimmed into shape, and then started into 
growth by a little additional heat and frequent syringing. 
When showing flower some liquid manure will be beneficial. 

GLORIOSA SUPERBA.—This also is an old plant, but a very 
pretty one. It is a bulbous-rooted stove climber, and is essen- 
tially a summer-blooming plant. The bulbs require a season 
of rest, as Gloxinias and other plants of similar habit do. The 
plant has bright green leaves, rather narrow and sessile, with 
a midrib lengthened out into a long tendril, by means of which 
the plant is enabled to climb. The flowers are six-petaled, the 
petals undulate and standing erect, while the color shades 
trom orange to red. Altogether this is a showy plant, and has 
the merit of being quite easy to grow in a warm house, if the 
bulbs are not disturbed after they have started into growth. 
The most suitable soil for it is an open mixture of loam, peat 
and sand, with some old dry cow dung for fertilizer, and the 
bulbs are best shaken out of the old soil before active growth 
commences, for they are somewhat impatient of any disturb- 
ance of the young roots, and therefore should be placed in the 
pots in which they are to bloom. 

Gloriosas are but little subject to the attacks of insects, red 
spider being the most likely pest unless the plants are regu- 
larly syringed until they begin to bloom. It is propagated by 
seeds, and also by offsets from the bulbs, the first method being 
probably the most satisfactory. After the blooming season is 
over water should gradually be withheld until the season’s 
growth is finished, after which the pots may be stored away 
under the benches or in some other convenient place until re- 
quired the following season. 

TABERNAZMONTANA CORONARIA.—This is another plant often 
found among the stove-flowering collections, and it is prob- 
ably the best-known representative of a large genus, though, 
strange as it may seem, its native country is not positively 
known. It is under cultivation in various parts of India, 
from whence it was most probably introduced into European 
gardens. 7. coronaria bears some resemblance in growth to 
a Gardenia, while the flowers are pure white, tubular, and 
with wide-spread petals like a Jasmine, to which they also 
have some similarity in perfume. The peduncles are pro- 
duced from the forks of the branches, and are furnished with 
from two to six flowers. There is a variety with double flow- 
ers which resemble miniature Gardenias, though their odor 
is not quite so pronounced. 

The Tabernzmontanas are of easy cultivation in a warm 
house, and possibly might be grown on in the openground dur- 
ing summer. They would be in danger, however, of losing 
their foliage, unless very carefully lifted. These plants are 
increased by cuttings, which should be placed on bottom 
heat, and, if not allowed to flag, they soon root. Any ordinary 
well-drained soil will answer if sufficient sand is added when 
necessary, to make it more open. A moderate shade will be 


found |} ficial. 
ound beneficia W. H. Taplin. 


Holmesburg, Pa. 


Plants for Shady Places. 


i most gardens of any extent there are places in which it is 

difficult to get grass to grow—shaded spots, for example, 
like those under the dark shadow of evergreen trees and some- 
times under trees that are deciduous. Bare, unsightly patches 
of this description are an eyesore until taken in hand and cov- 
ered with some of the many hardy plants suitable for this pur- 
pose, and those which may be relied upon to thrive under this 
adverse condition, and that, too, with but little attention after 
the first year. One of the most useful, and, at the same time 
ornamental, of trailing plants we have is the Trailing Myrtle, 
which, as often happens with common names, is not a Myrtle 
at all, but a Vinca. It is also known as Periwinkle, which is 
the most suitable common name, being a corruption of the old 
Latin name, Pervinca, applied to the genus by Pliny. Of this 
Periwinkle or Vinca minor there are many varieties, all low, 
trailing, evergreen plants, with flowers that are either single or 
double, blue or white, as the case may be, and all well-known 
to every one who takes an interest in hardy plants. In addition 
to the varieties named there is a variegated form of Vinca 
minor which, to my mind, is the prettiest of all. The young 
growth in spring is bright yellow and green, and it is covered 
with starry blue flowers, which stand up above the carpet 
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made by the previous year’s growth, which with age assumes 
a deep olive green. 

When the space to be covered is under the shade of 
trees very little preparation is necessary ; but as the planting 
is for permanent effect, a good coat of manure should be dug 
in deeply, for it will be found that Chickweed will be trouble- 
some the first season if the manure is placed near the surface. 
Weeds, however, will be choked out the second season as the 
Periwinkle roots descend to the richer soil. After the ground 
is prepared, small pieces of the Periwinkle with roots attached 
should be planted in rows, the plants being set a foot apart 
each way. Little attention besides weeding will be necessary 
the first year, and a neat covering will be secured, and, as the 
plant is evergreen, it will always be pleasing, and especially 
so in the spring months, when it is in flower. If it is desired 
to give the beds a more showy appearance it is a simple 
matter to place the plants a little further apart, and place 
between each a bulb of any of the varieties of Narcissus, such 
as NV. poeticus, N. princeps, N. trumpet major and others that 
are strong and robust. But if Narcissus are planted they 
should be set six to eight inches deep, according to the texture 
of the soil ; in light soils Narcissus can be safely planted eight 
inches deep, or even deeper. In asimilar way Lily of the Val- 
ley may be interspersed among the Periwinkles if the latter be 
the blue-flowered variety, as the Lilies will also succeed ad- 
mirably in a shady position for an indefinite period. The 
Wood Lilies or Trilliums of the strong-growing kinds, as 7. 
grandifiorum, T. erectum and its white variety, 7. cernuum, also, 
though not so showy as others, with the Pacific coast species, 
such as 7: ovatum, T. petiolatum, T. sessile and others, are all 
hardy, and, although not so often met with in cultivation, are 
equally useful for the purpose named. Numerous other 
spring-flowering bulbs will suggest themselves to the planter 
to be introduced among the setting of Periwinkle as fancy may 
suggest, but it is best not to attempt, under trees, any display 
. that would be in season at any other time than the spring or 

early summer months for obvious reasons. Under trees the 
soil during the warmer season is much drier than in open 
cultivated ground. This would not in any way interfere with 
the ripening of bulbs, quite the reverse, but might seriously 
interfere with the success of an attempt to use other plants for 
a later display. 

There are other plants of trailing habit which will answer in 
place of Vinca minor. Lysimachia Nummularia is sometimes 
used, butit is such a rampant grower that it often gives serious 
trouble to keep it within reasonable bounds. Here in Massa- 
chusetts it may often be seen as an escape from cottage gar- 
dens, monopolizing the road-side to the exclusion of grasses 
and other native plants. But where a vigorous growing plant 
is desired it might possibly be used with advantage. 

South Lancaster, Mass. E. O. Or fet. 


Sciadopitys verticellata—The Umbrella Pine seems as thor- 
oughly hardy here as any of the conifers we have received 
from Japan, and it holds its green color well through the cold- 
est weather. One specimen here is eight feet six inches 
high. I do not know its exact age, but it has made fifteen 
annual growths from a point eighteen inches above the 
ground, and, as it grows slowly at first, this tree is perhaps 
nearly twenty years old. Last year it increased in height a 
foot, and the year before ten inches. We need a wider expe- 
rience before we can be sure what situation it prefers. It does 
not seem particular about soils. The specimen here men- 
tioned stands in soil eighteen inches deep, below which is a 


rock bottom. Foseph Meehan. 


Germantown, Pa. 


The Forest. 


Forestry on the Prairies. 


E have in former numbers made allusion to the 
Farlington forest in Kansas, or, as it is called on 

the map, the “Tree Farm,” belonging to the Kansas City, 
Fort Scott and Memphis Railroad Company. Something like 
500 acres of prairie were broken up about twelve years ago 
and planted with different kinds of forest-tree seedlings. 
The experiment was particularly interesting as the most 
extensive plantation of the kind that had been then made 
on the prairies in that longitude, and because the planting 
was contracted for on terms which were novel and worthy 
of trial. Messrs. Robert Douglas & Sons agreed to prepare 
the ground, furnish the trees and plant them four feet 
apart each way, and then take charge of the plantation 
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for a certain number of years, and deliver the forest to the 
Company, with the guarantee that each acre should con- 
tain a certain number of trees which should be of a given 
size and completely shade the ground. After the trees 
have reached this condition it was assumed that they could 
fight their own battles against the weeds and prairie grass. 
The advantages of the arrangement seemed to be that the 
critical work of planting as well as the care of the trees in 
their earliest and feeblest stages would be in the hands of 
experts, and good care was secured by the fact that the 
forest was to have attained a certain established growth 
before it was delivered over to its owners. Below we give 
some of the chief points in the report of Mr. George E. 
Kessler, the Superintendent of the work, and we add some 
figures relating to the size of. the trees, which we gather 
from tables of measurements in Mr. Kessler’s report, but 
which are too long and elaborate for our purpose. 

The diameter measurements are taken at a point one 
foot above the surface of the ground. The Catalpas planted 
in 1880, standing in good loam in rows, next to the for- 
est-road, average 5.7 inches in diameter, some of them 
reaching a diameter of seven inches. Their height will 
average twenty-five feet. Trees in rows some fifty feet 
from the forest-road average 4.5 inches in diameter. Trees 
of the same year’s planting on higher ground and thinner 
soil, will average along the road 4.6 inches, and fifty feet 
from the road 3.07 inches in diameter with a height of 
twenty-one feet. Black Cherry-trees, planted in 1878 on 
good land, are now from twenty-five to thirty-five feet high 
and average 4.35 inches in diameter. Black Walnuts, 
planted in 1878, standing mixed with Chestnut and Cherry- 
trees, are twenty-eight feet high and 6.37 inches in diam- 
eter. Chestnuts, planted in 1878 among Cherry-trees, aver- 
age 2.5 inches in diameter and eighteen feet high. Black 
Walnuts standing alone, and planted four feet apart each 
way in 1878, are now eighteen feet high and three inches 
in diameter. Box Elders planted the same year show a 
weak growth and look starved. Trees of Cafalpa bigno- 
nioides planted in 1878 are 3.8 inches in diameter and 
eighteen to twenty feet high. This is a good growth, and 
it seems to have been nearly uniform each season, 
although the growth of last summer was not equal 
to that of former years. This is not to be taken as an indi- 
cation of waning vigor, for it is apparent in the later as 
well as in the earlier plantations. Catalpa-trees, differing 
from most others, grow until checked by the frosts of au- 
tumn; and thedry season, which last year impeded the growth 
of Corn, had the same effect on the Catalpa-trees. But while 
there has been this checking of new growth the ripening 
has been very thorough, and the wood is in better condi- 
tion to make a strong growth next year than it was last 
year, for a close examination showed that the terminal 
buds then were not so well developed as they are now. 
This lack of size might have been caused by a frost which 
suddenly arrested the growth, or by late rains, which ex- 
cited a growth which did not harden up thoroughly, owing 
to subsequent cold weather. 

In regard to the thinning it is probable that a suggestion 
made by Mr. Kessler will be tried to some extent. Instead 
of allowing the trees to fall as they are cut off at the 
ground, it is proposed that they should be leaned up 
against another tree with the idea that they will be more 
out of the way than if dropped on the ground overlapping 
each other. Perhaps they would be in better position, too, 
for future removal. 

It would probably cost more to cut off the dead branches 
which remain on the Catalpas than to thin out the wood. 
Most other trees shed their dead limbs readily, but these 
Catalpa limbs show no sign of falling off even when they 
have been dead for five or six years. If the limbs remain 
sound and the tree makes growth around them, these knots 
would be no injury to sticks used for fence posts or railroad 
ties, but if they are to be used for finishing or furniture, 
the sooner the dead branches are taken off the better. The 
whole experiment will be watched with great interest, and it 
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does credit to the men who invested their capital in it. 
They probably will make a trial of cutting away these 
dead branches, at least in certain parts of the plantation, in 
order to arrive at some intelligent idea of the value of such 
work, and whether or not it is possible to trim the trees with 
profit. The following is the substance of Mr. Kessler’s report : 


The Catalpa occupies a larger area in the plantation than any 
other tree. Of this area Catalpa speciosa was the species used 
wherever the planting was done by Robert Douglas & Sons, 
and the condition of the trees now proves very conclusively 
the wisdom of the selection of that species. It seems that the 
railroad company began the plantation with Catalpa bigno- 
nioides, and also planted some Catalpja Kempferii, both of 
which, as I understand, were bought as C. speciosa. Aside from 
these trees, they planted Black Walnut, Butternut, Pecan, 
White Ash, Chestnut, Black Cherry, Osage-orange, Ailanthus 
and Box Elder. 

The seedlings of Catalpa speciosa (as in fact all the other 
trees) were planted four by four feet apart, and owing to this 
close planting they have all made an excellent upright growth. 
Except on the outside rows along forest-roads or openings the 
trees are perfectly straight, have few large branches, and all 
the smaller, and most of the larger, branches that did grow 
have died out from want of light on the lower part of the 
trunks to a height of ten feet from the ground. These 
branches, however, have not fallen off, and few show any in- 
dication of decay. Some of the stronger trees are now begin- 
ning to overtop the weaker ones, and would, I think, soon thin 
themselves. However, the difference in growth shown be- 
tween the trees standing on the forest-roads and those in the 
interior prove the necessity of hastening the process of thin- 
ning out, and this I am having done now. 

Catalpa bignonioides does not do as wellas C. speciosa. It 
looks rough. Each year’s growth shows the struggle between 
the natural branching habit of the tree and the confining con- 
ditions of close planting. The trunks are crooked and often 
forked. It is quite large in diameter, but only for ten totwelve 
feet up, and from there seems much reduced in size. 

Catalpa Kempferi is hardly worth mention as a forest-tree, 
however valuable it is in park-planting. The trees of this spe- 
cies. are about one-half the size of the other Catalpas, very 
crooked and scrubby. 

In the thinning out, some 600 trees are. removed from an 
acre—this means about every fourth tree. This first thinning 
is entirely a matter of expense, as none of the trees culled are 
large enough for use in any way, and cannot be disposed of 
even for fuel, though there is no timber for miles around, be- 
cause of cheap coal. For this reason the trees are merely cut 
from the stumps and allowed to fall where cut. At the pres- 
ent rate of work I should say that the thinning will cost not to 
exceed seventy-five cents per acre. 

By way of comparing the results of close and open planting 
of Catalpa, I noted that some trees on a farm close by, on sim- 
ilar soil and same conditions —trees planted eight feet by eight 
apart—were one-fifth larger in diameter, from five to eight feet 
shorter in height, and branched out too much to make straight 
timber. Whereas the closely planted Catalpas are growing 
tall and straight enough for some of the future thinnings to 
furnish excellent telegraph and telephone poles. 

The tree covering the next largest area is the Ailanthus. 
With this the company has had varied success. On rich loam 
and with a loose or sandy subsoil the trees have grown well, 
showing good strong trunks and straight, upright growth. Un- 
fortunately, however, these trees do not form sufficiently 
dense shade to prevent grass and weeds from growing under- 
neath. This means that the sod formed stifles the trees, and 
they remain stunted. The worst of this, however, is that the 
weeds and grass furnish food for fires, the only real danger 
and greatest obstacle to forest-growth on these dry prairies, 
On the light and thin soil and on places that are taken to have 
been “ buffalo wallows,” the Ailanthus makes a growth simi- 
lar to the Sumach. The best Ailanthus-trees are found where 
a few were planted isolated among the Ca/alpa speciosa. 
Here they have kept up with the Catalpa and form fine trunks. 

Of the Osage hedge-plants I can only say that they are ex- 
cellent for hedges. When planted closely, they form bushes 
instead of trees ; and when the trees do grow, they look small 
and stunted. Noneof those on the plantation will exceed three 
and a half inches in diameter and are about sixteen to eighteen 
feet high. They will never make trees like those in Texas. 

In the mixed planting of Wild Cherry, Black Walnut and 
White Ash I found a strange condition of growth. The Cherry- 
trees were planted aboutsixteen to twenty feetapart in the rows, 
apparently at haphazard, the space filled with Black Walnut 
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and White Ash, four feet apart. The Cherry stands twenty- 
five to thirty feet high and six to ten inches in diameter—ex- 
ceptionally large, fine trees. The Walnut and Ash are only 
twelve to fifteen high and two to three and a half inches in 
diameter. Close by, where the Cherries were planted closer 
together, the trees were much smaller, and the intermediate 
trees, also Walnut and Ash, have made nearly the same growth 
as the Cherries. At another point in a mixed planting a few 
isolated Walnuts seem to have taken the lead, but the Cherries 
are not far behind, and crowding out the larger number of 
smaller Walnuts. 

Where planted alone the White Ash is making a good, 
steady growth, and seems to form just enough shade to keep 
down grass and weeds. In the mixed planting mentioned 
above the Ash is crowded out to some extent. 

The Butternut, Pecan and Walnut do not grow as well here 
as they usually do when placed in the rich deep loam of creek 
or river-bottoms. The American Chestnut does no better than 
the Walnut, and there are only a few left of the small number 
planted. The Box Elder (Negundo) looks starved, and proba- 
bly is so, as this tree is usually found only on the bottom-land 
in moist, shaded places. As its wood is very soft and brittle, 
it does not appear to me to be of any value as a forest-tree, 
unless, possibly, as a nurse for other and better kinds. 

The best trees of all kinds are naturally found on the deepest 
loam, but this, strange as it may appear, is nearly always on 
the high ground. 


Correspondence. 


The Fruit Interests of California. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The State Assessor's report for 1890 makes the total 
number of fruit-trees in the state 13,180,134. This is a great gain 
over previous reports. Lassen, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Solano are not represented in this report, and it is unfor- 
tunate that the Los Angeles and Solano assessors have failed 
in their duty, for those two counties are largely devoted to 
orchard interests. Solano in 1889 reported 669,774 trees, and 
it is probable that Los Angeles had 1,000,000 trees. This 
would give a grand total of 14,849,908 for the orchards of Cali- 
fornia in the summer of 1890. We can safely say that 15,000,- 
ooo trees are reported by the township assessors of the fifty- 
two counties of the state—and not one tree more. Com- 
pared with the extravagant estimates and forced statistics of 
some sensational newspapers, this sober result of the forty 
years’ orchard-work of Californians does not seem large. 
But every man who knows how great an amount of labor, 
capital, energy and skill the planting and cultivation of 
15,000,000 fruit-trees means, is able to measure the extent 
of the achievement. Careless writers state with airy grace 
that 5,000,000 or 10,000,000 trees are planted in a single year 
in California. The plain statements of the assessors show 
that considerably less than a million trees are planted in a 
single year; but that is a great many. 

The total number of acres planted in 1890 to grapes, for 
table, wine and raisin purposes, was 142,534, according to the 
assessors’ reports from all but twelve counties, only two of 
which—Los Angeles and Solano—areimportant in this connec- 
tion. It is worth while to note relative importance of the sev- 
eral divisions of this industry. The acreage devoted to wine 
grapes is still greater than that devoted to both raisins and 
table grapes ; but the area of raisin culture is increasing, and 
the prospect is that it will soon equal that of the wine grapes. 
The present order of supremacy in table grapes is, Tulare 
first, Placer second ; in wine grapes, Sonoma first, Napa sec- 
ond, Santa Clara third ; in raisin grapes, Fresno first, San Diego 
second. 

These brief notes from the latest statistical reports of the 
state of California help to prove what many of us have learned, 
through painful experiences, that floating newspaper items 
about horticultural subjects are not always reliable, 

Niles, Cal. Charles Howard Shinn. 


Flowers and the Perfume Industry. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—In your issue for January 14th I find the above heading, 
and I have thought it would interest your readers to know that 
for over six years efforts have been made by myself and many 
other southern women to learn how flower pomades are made 
in southern France, for we believe our climateand soil perfectly 
suited to this industry. Our lack of success comes, we believe, 
entirely from not knowing by what process the fat is deodor- 
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ized and clarified, and this process none of us have yet suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from the manufacturers. The grease 
must be so clarified that rancidity is impossible. I have cor- 
responded with Mr. George Keene, Mrs. Antoinette Wakeman, 
Colgate & Co. and others, but as yet we are still uncertain as 
to the process. In Piesse’s ‘‘ Art of Perfumery” a recipe is 
given, but, although followed closely, failure resulted. About 
three months ago I receiveda letter froma resident of California, 
in which it was stated that an experiment with raw or uncooked 
leaf-lard had resulted in success. If true, it would open up 
another industry to our southern states, where the Jasmine, 
Violet, Tuberose and Acacia are all hardy and grow in prodi- 
gal profusion. Success in one instance came near crowning 
the efforts of Miss Ida Nowell, of Georgia, who used the Cape 
Jasmine (Gardenia) for her experiment. The pomade was 
submitted to Colgate & Co., who, after it was tested, offered her 
a contract .to make from 100 to 200 pounds of the pomade at 
$1.50 a pound. This pomade sent to the Messrs. Colgate & 
Co. as a sample was made intoan ‘“ Extractof Gardenia,” which, 
after being returned to me, I turned over to Freeman, per- 
fumer, who kindly exhibited it at the Cincinnati Exposition in 
1887. It was such a small bottle, not holding over one-eighth 
of a gill, that it must have been lost, as it was never returned 
to me. 

Iam one of the managers of the Columbian Fair for South 
Carolina, and even to-day I have been busily writing to differ- 
ent persons urging the desirability of a renewed effort to dis- 
cover the secret of the preparation of the pomade. There was 
imported into the United States in 1890 $3,000,000 worth of 
these flower pomades alone. I am now negotiating for the 
purchase of a copper still in which I hope to distill the oil 
of Rose Geranium, which is used by unscrupulous dealers to 
, att: se. 
adulterate attar of rose ¥. S. R. Thomson. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 

{In an article in another column some of the questions 
raised by Mrs. Thomson are discussed and the general 
method of preparing the fat for pomade is indicated. We 
should be greatly obliged if any reader who is familiar 
with the processes of preparing marketable perfume would 
forward specific directions. Itshould be remembered, how- 
ever, that, like any other manufacturing business, this must 
be learned by experience, and it can only be prosecuted 
with profit with skilled labor and the most approved appli- 
ances, so that uniform excellence can be secured by the 
most economical methods.—Ep. | 


Periodical Literature. 


One subject treated of in the latest bulletin of the Cor- 
nell Experiment Station is the crossing of plants of the Squash- 
family, and the experiments recorded seem to demon- 
strate the fallacy of many popular beliefs. It is pretty 
widely believed that the different species of cucurbitaceous 
plants intermingle readily and hybridize freely, so_ that 
almost any story about the crossing of these plants will find 
believers. Professor Bailey began experiments in cross- 
ing those plants three years ago, and has continued them ona 
large scale ever since. After having made more than a thou- 
sand careful pollinations by hand, Professor Bailey asserts that 
there is no immediate effect of crossing Pumpkins and 
Squashes—that is, the effects of the cross are not seen in the 
fruits of the first year, but only in the offspring of the seed. 
Of course, ordinary experience would lead to the same con- 
clusion; for if there were any immediate effect we should 
always look for different kinds of fruits on the same vine, 
while, as a matter of fact, the squashes or pumpkins on any 
vine are always alike, with such exceptions as are due to ar- 
rested development or some other immediate cause. 

There is a prevailing belief that Pumpkins and Squashes 
cross indiscriminately, but, in studying the question, Professor 
Bailey divided the fruits called — into two groups, one 
including the summer and fall squashes, like the Scallop, 
Crook Necks, Bergen and the like, which belong to the same 
species as the field pumpkin— Cucurbita Pepo. These squashes 
cross with each other and with the field pumpkin, although 
the mixture is not indiscriminate. The Hubbard, Turbans 
and so-called Mammoth squashes and pumpkins, like the Mam- 
moth Chili, belong to another species—Cucurbita maxima. 
After many careful pollinations between these two classes of 
fruits seeds were not produced in any case, and all the experi- 
ments show that these different species will not hybridize. In 
large collections of summer pumpkins and squashes fruits 
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which might be taken for hybrids with the Turban class may 
be found, but they are nothing more than incidental variations 
of Cucurbita Pepo. 

In Pumpkins and Squashes the flowers are either wholly 
staminate or wholly pistillate, and therefore they cannot be 
self-fertilized. The two kinds of flowers, however, are borne 
on the same plant. A great number of trials were made in 
which the pollen from a staminate flower was used upon a 
pistillate flower of the same plant, but in every case the 
seeds were thin and worthless. In cross-pollinations, that is 
when the pollen from the flowers of one plant were applied to 
female flowers of another plant, ‘a large part of the trials were 
successful, which indicates the impotency of pollen to fertilize 
a flower produced on the same plant. Pollen ot Squash-flowers, 
however, which cannot produce fertile seeds, may still cause 
the development of the fruit. This influence of pollen is well 
attested in other instances, and it is not impossible that 
squashes may sometimes develop without dny pollination 
whatever. It is the common belief that the best way to render 
new varieties permanent—that is, to fix them so that they will 
reproduce themselves from seed—is to inbreed them to 
establish their ancestral qualities; but the above trials seem 
to prove that close pollination is practically impossible in 
the case of the Pumpkin and the Squash. 

It is generally accepted among gardeners that musk melons 
are rendered insipid when cucumbers grow near them. Some 
growers suppose this influence is immediate, but others hold 
that it appears only in the offspring of supposed crosses be- 
tween the two species. Last summer ninety-seven Musk 
Melon flowers of various varieties were pollinated with Cu- 
cumber pollen of many kinds, but not a fruit developed. 
Twenty-five Cucumber flowers were pollinated by Musk 
Melon pollen; one fruit developed, and that was seedless. 
These trials indicate that the two species do not cross and that 
the influence of one upon the other is imaginary. 

An examination of the flowers on Musk Melons, Water 
Melons and Cucumbers show that from six to twenty-four 
times as many staminate as pistillate flowers are produced. 
The pistillate flowers appear later in the season, five days in 
the case of the Cucumber to thirty days in the case of one 
Musk Melon-plant. The staminate flowers continue to appear 
later than the fertile ones. This fact justifies the common 
observation that the Cucumber is more precocious than the 
Melon, and enforces the necessity of starting Melons early in 
short seasons. 


The most interesting poeer to the general reader in the 
January Bulletin of Miscellaneous [Information issued from the 
Royal Gardens at Kew doubtless is the one which relates to 
the origin of the ginger which comes to us from China in 
earthenware jars of more or less artistic merit. Professor 
Wright, of the University of Dublin, several years ago pointed 
out the fact that the ‘‘ large, flat, finger-like masses sent from 
China as preserved ginger” were different from anything that 
the ordinary Ginger-plant (Zinziber officinale) could possibly 
produce. The question then arose, What was the plant that 
supplied the preserved ginger of commerce? The common 
Ginger-plant, as is the case with many cultivated plants, is not 
known in the wild state. It is believed, however, to be a na- 
tive of Asia, and was known to the Greeks and Romans, who 
received it by way of the Red Sea, and believed that it came 
from southern Arabia. 

The Ginger-plant was introduced into the West Indies, from 
which it was shipped commercially to Europe as early as the 
sixteenth century, it is said; andthe dried ginger of commerce 
is now almost entirely derived from the West Indies, from 
Senegambia, from Egypt and India. None apparently is pro- 
duced in China. The long correspondence which the authori- 
ties of Kew have carried on with regard to the origin of Chinese 
ginger. and their experiments in cultivating various plants sent 

rom China, for the purpose of determining the source of the 

preserved ginger, leads at last to the conclusion that it is pro- 
duced by Alfinia galange, and the specimens, curiously 
enough, which enabled this determination to be made, did not 
come from China, but from the Botanical Department at 
Jamaica, where Alpinia has long been grown. Probably one 
or two species of the same genus also produced edible ginger 
in Siam and other countries of tropical Asia. 

The other papers in this issue are on west African Bass 
Fibre and on the Production of Seed and Seminal Variation in 
the Sugar-cane. The fact lately discovered that the Sugar-cane, 
which from time immemorial has been propagated by buds, 
sometimes produces seeds, is a matter of considerable agri- 
cultural importance as suggestive of the possibility of produc- 
ing improved seedling varieties. 
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Notes. 


It is said that in north-western Persia and in eastern Afghan- 
istan the bulbs of a species of Tulip (Zu/ifa montana) are largely 
used as food. They may also be found in the markets of Bom- 
bay, where they are called “Salep.” 


The patience characteristic of modern students of plant-life 
is well exemplified by the fact that Herman Mueller, when 
studying the cross-fertilization of flowers, recorded ten thou- 
sand instances, observed by himself, where insects had visited 
flowers in such a manner as to carry the pollen from one to 
another. : 


According to Gartenflora the district of Reutlingen, in Ger- 
many, had, in the year 1885, an income equal to about $65,000 
from the fruit-trees planted along its highways. In the district 
of Monheim the fruit-trees on the public roads, which had 
been planted in 1858, yielded in 1868 a revenue of some $1,850, 
in 1878 $4,250, and in 1885 nearly $7,000. 


In a recent issue of the Official Gazette of Montenegro, 
Prince Ferdinand ordered that every military man in active 
service should, during the year, plant a given number of 
Grape-vines, the number varying according to his rank. Each 
guide, furthermore, is to plant two Olive-trees, and each cor- 
poral one; and the Gazette calculates that by this means 
4,000,000 Vines and 20,000 Olive-trees will have been set out 
by January, 1892. 


A monument is to be erected in France to Jean Nicot, who 
introduced the Tobacco-plant into that country, and whose 
name it since has borne. In the year 1560, when ambassador 
at the Court of Portugal, he sent a package of seed to the 
French queen, Catherine de Medici. Sixty years later the first 
tobacco tax was imposed by Cardinal Richelieu, and not long 
afterward the revenue from*this source amounted to some 
$50,000, while in 1718 the tax was “farmed” to a collector for 
an annual sum of $3,200,000. 


Writing of Japan in the American Garden, Professor George- 
son says: “ The total area 6fthe main islands is 112,000 square 
miles, but of this total 68,000 square miles are entirely unpro- 
ductive mountain and desert lands, and 24,000 square miles 
more are in forests and uncultivated agricultural lands. ... 
The remaining 20,000 square miles contain the 40,000,000 in- 
habitants of the country, which thus gives an average of 2,000 
people to the square mile. Kansas contains 81,000 square 
miles. If her people could live as the Japanese do, she could 
sustain 40,000,000 souls, and still leave three-quarters of her 
territory a wilderness !” 


The Tea-industry of China is very much demoralized by the 
increase of Tea-production in other countries, especially in 
India, and great distress prevails in many of the Tea-districts. 
We learn from a recent issue of the /ouchow Echo that the 
authorities are advising the owners of Tea-gardens to destroy 
their Tea-plants and replace them with Rice or Potatoes. This 
advice is being adopted wherever a supply of water can be 
obtained for irrigating the Rice-fields. The cultivation of 
opium is also increasing in some parts of China, in the place of 
Tea-plant. But thousands of families, it is said, who were 
formerly supported by cultivating Tea-gardens are now ruined. 


The danger from damage to forests by fire where lumbering 
is carried on, arises largely from the fact that the tops of the 
trees and large limbs which are left on the ground dry rapidly 
and give fuel for any running fire to catch in. The burning 
of these leavings is an expensive matter, and it is suggested 
by Mr. Fernow, in his Adirondack report, that the branches 
might be lopped, so that both they and the tops would fall to 
the ground. In this way the tops, which are ordinarily braced 
up from the ground by the branches and kept as dry as tinder, 
would be likely to be kept moist from snow and rain and rot 
sooner. A trial of this method would be an interesting ex- 
periment. To answer the purpose most completely, the lop- 
ping should be done as soon after the felling as possible. 


A correspondent inquires if the Strawsonizer is a machine 
for throwing poison spray as an insecticide. It is that, and it 
is more. It isa machine which may be adapted to many uses, 
such as the sowing of grains, the distributing of fertilizers and 
of dry or liquid insecticides by a blast of air produced by a 
revolving fan, worked by the traveling wheels of the machine. 
It is said that rapid and even work in broadcasting grain is 
done with this machine, and that the grain is scattered with 
great regularity over a track from eighteen to twenty feet 
wide, and it is equally good as a distributer of fertilizers and 
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poison-powder for insects. There are some machines worked 
by hand-power, and larger ones by horse-power. The machine 
is more fully described in the issue of Jnsect Life for January 
in the article by Profesor Riley in the ‘Outlook for Applied 
Entomology.” 


It seems doubly fortunate now that the prehistoric “ Ser- 
pent Mound” in Ohio should have been preserved against all 
the dangers man’s agency might work by the establishment 
of a public park to contain it, for we are told that another 
famous work of the same kind, “ Monk’s Mound,” is to be 
destroyed, that its materials may be used to fill in certain low- 
lying portions of East St. Louis. It was described by Charles 
Dickens in his ‘‘ American Notes,” and is said to cover an area 
of thirty acres, its peak rising nearly a hundred feet above the 
level of the surrounding country. ‘‘On the apex,” says the 
New York 7imes, ‘‘there was a dwelling at one time, and a 
few years ago an extensive Peach-orchard flourished on the 
southern slope. Nearer the base, on the opposite side, field 
products and garden truck were cultivated—the soil yielding 
bountiful crops.” 


In commenting upon the statement that three successive 
Dukes of Athol had planted altogether 14,000,000 Larch-trees 
on their estate in Scotland, Galignani’s Messenger recently re- 
marked that it had been doubted from the apparent belief that 
it implied that the noble owners had set out the trees with 
their own hands. Such, of course, was not the fact, “ but,” 
adds the Messenger, ‘if it comes to planting trees with one’s 
own hands there is still something to be said” for royal and 
noble personages. With his own hands “ Charles II. planted 
nearly all the trees in the avenue at Windsor . . . . and some 
that are now in St. James’ Park ; and George III. had a mania 
for planting his own trees as well as innumerable Grape-vines. 
Her present Majesty has planted over 5,000 trees in various 
places she has visited, and the Prince of Wales cannot be very 
far behind her in so doing.” 


The Fournal of the Society of Arts (England) recently said : 
‘A memorandum, together with a sample of the plant, lately 
received from Sir Alfred Moloney, K.C.M.G., the Governor of 
Lagos, gives an account of the endeavor he is making to en- 
courage the exportation of the fibre known as African Bass, 
the fibre of the Bamboo Palm or Raphia vinifera. The Bam- 
boo Palm or Raphia vinifera is perhaps the commonest tree 
in the swamps and lowlands which line the waterways of the 
colony. Dense thickets of these Palms, traversed only by the 
palm-wine gatherer or the bamboo-cutter, push their way into 
the lagoons, and extend over the flood grounds, and even to a 
distance of from fifteen to twenty miles up the river valleys 
into the interior. The area occupied by the Raphia-forests it 
would be impossible to calculate, but it may be accepted with- 
out doubt that they extend throughout the lengthof the colony, 
and to adistance of at least fifeen miles from thesea-coast, and 
that over this area of about 5,000 square miles they form acon- 
siderable proportion of the vegetation ; next only in numbers 
to the Oil Palm (Z/@is Guineensis) and the Mangrove (Rhizo- 
phora mucronata). The fibre itself is the one in most common 
employment on the coast, being used by the natives for all 
sorts of purposes—cloth, cordage, thatch, fishing-lines, etc. 
The cost is only that of collection and preparation, the latter 
being a very simple process of soaking and scraping. The 
price, delivered in England, is said to be £30 to £32 per ton 
for good fibre. The cost of production is estimated at £14 per 
ton, shipping and other expenses at £4 10s. The samples are 
now on view at the Society’s house, and can be inspected by 
anybody desirous of doing so.” 


Catalogues Received. 


BusH & MEISSNER, Bushberg, Mo.; American Grape Vines.—H. 
CANNELL & Sons, Swanley, Kent, England; Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds ; Illustrated Floral Guide.—CHADBORN & COLDWELL MFc. Co., 
Newburgh, N. Y.; Lawn Mowers.—CoLp Sprinc SEED Farm, Bi 
Horn City, be tea # The Buffalo Berry and Native Wild Fruits of 
Wyoming.—D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds.—PETER HENDERSON & Co., 35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Ornamental Plants, Flower and Vegetable Seeds; 
Everything for the Garden.—McMATH Bros., Onley, Accomack 
County, Va.; Vegetable Seeds; Small Fruits and Vegetable Plants.— 
REA BroTHErs, Norwood, Mass. ; Hardy Plants.—E. W. Retn, Bridge- 
port, O.; Vegetable Seeds, Fruits and Small Fruits.—SzLover & AT- 
woop, Geneva, N. Y.; Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Shrubs, 
etc.—J. C. VAUGHAN, 146 and 148 West Washington Street, Chicago, 
Ill; Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Small Fruits.—V1LMoRIN-ANDRIEUX 
& Cig., Quai de la Mégesserie No. 4, Paris, France; Flower and Vege- 
table Seeds. 
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Life a Battle-field. 


Anambitious boy, when asked what life was, 
replied in this beautiful and characteristic 
manner: ‘Life is a battle-field on which we 
fight for fame.’’ But we have often been im- 
pressed with the thought that a very poor fight, 
indeed, can be made unless one have perfect 
health; and this blessing can be obtained only 
by the most excessive care of the physical 
organs, particularly the stomach. When this 
important organ ceases to perform its functions 
properly, good health is out of the question. 
unless Beecham’s Pills are resorted to. They 
are a certain remedy for all stomach troubles. 
If your druggist does not have them, send 25 
cents to B. F. Allen Co., 365 and 367 Canal St., 
New York. 

The Wacant Chair. 


The vacant chair to be found in almost every 
household, and around which cluster such 
sweet associations, has been invested by the 
poet with a peculiar tenderness. The most 
melancholy thought that can come to the 
bereaved family when the memory of the de- 
parted loved one is recalled by the sight of the 
vacant chair, is the thought that had a differ- 
ent remedy been tried, the cruel hand of death 
might, perhaps, have been stayed. Had 
Beecham’s Pills been given a trial a new lease 
of life might have been given the dear one. 
These justly celebrated Pills act like magic in 
all cases of serious bilious and nervous dis- 
orders, and often effect a cure after every other 
remedy has failed. Price, 25 cents a box. If 
your druggist does not keep them, send to B. 
F. Allen Co., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York. 


Stop, Thief! 


The cry of, Stop, thief! when it rings out 
upon the quiet midnight air, has a most thrill- 
ing effect upon most persons. And why? 
Surely not because we are made conscious of 
something having been stolen; for every day 
we see women allowing the roses to be stolen 
from their cheeks and the light from their 
eyes, without even a protesting voice being 
raised. Perhaps the reason for this seeming 
indifference is to be found in the fact that 
whatever charms may be stolen can always be 
brought back by the use of Beecham’s Pills, 
the great Female Restorative. Price, 25 cents 
a box® If your druggist does not keep them, 
send to B. F. Allen Co., 365 and 367 Canal St., 
New York. 
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Standard —-— Flavoring 


HIGHLY. <5 


EXTRACT? 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
FULL MEASURE. 


No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles. 











Thoughtful people should read the tes- 
timonials below, from cooks of, 
national reputation. 


Joseen Burnett & Co., Boston : 
Gentlemen,—1 have used your Extracts for years, 
knowing them the best to be found in the market. 


MARIA PARLOA, 
School of Cookery, Tremont Street. 





From Professor Biot. 


A good dish is often spoiled or rendered unpalatable 
by the use of a detestably cheap, impure and deleteri- 
ous Flavoring Extract. 

In answer to inquiries from the ladies of my various 
classes, I invariably reply that during the past two 
years of my lectures on cookery, ‘I certainly prefer 
those prepared by Joseph Burnett & Co., of Boston, 
above all others.” 


BURNETT’S EXTRACTS are forsale by Grocers 
and Dru ts generally throughout the United 
States; also in many foreign countries. 

Do not t the poor substitutes sometimes 
offered, but insist u obtaining BURNETT'S, as 


they are THE BEST. 
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THE RAINBOW CACTUS. 


Solanum Jasminoides Grandiflorum,—This new and improved variety of one of the most 
elegant climbers in cultivation is a perpetual bloomer of unrivaled beauty. It bears by the hundred great 
clusters of lovely snow-white flowers, which keep perfect a month before fading and appear at all times of the 
year. These great panicles of bloom are often a foot across, and are borne by the hundred both summer and 
winter. As a perpetual bloomer of fascinating beauty and loveliness this plant surpasses everything—even the 
famous Manettia Vine. It is as easily grown as a Geranium, either in pots or the garden, and requires exactl 
the same treatment. Itcan be trained up asa climber or grown in bush form, and in either way its great clusters 
of glorious flowers will surprise and Nelight all who see it. Price of strong plants, ready to tom at once, 
30 cents each ; 2 for 50 cents ; 5 for $1 by mail post-paid. 

The True Manettia Vine (/. dicolor).—A magnificent flowering vine which is loaded with brilliant 
flowers every day in the year. Its charming grace and beauty is unsurpassed. Fine plants, already budded 
and bloo: '» 30 cents each ; 2 for 50 cents. 

The Rainbow Cactus (/chinocercus candicans).—Two years ago this wonderfully beautiful Cactus 
sold at$5 each. We now possess an enormous stock of magnificent plants which we offer very low. The plant is 
covered with a net-work of spines which grow in rings of different color from white to crimson, hence its name 
“Rainbow.” It is a most beautiful plant at all times, but when in bloom its grandeur is unsurpassed, having 
flowers 4 inches across, bright crimson with a white centre. It blooms profusely, and is of the easiest culture in 
pots. Large plants for immediate blooming, 30 cents each ; 2 for soc. 

The Butterfly Orchid (/fidendrum venosum).—All know the beauty and value of a good Orchid. 
Tied to a stick and suspended in a window it makes a most unique and beautiful object, growing freely without 
soil. Cultural directions in Catalogue. It produces great panicles of gay butterily-like flowers, which keep 
perfect a long time. Strong plants of blooming size, 30 cents each ; 4 for $1. 

The Great Spider Lily (Pancratiun Caribbeum).—An elegant large bulb of the Amaryllis family, 
which commences to bloom soon aftez it is potted, sending up great spikes of lovely, large pure white blossoms 
of exquisite fragrance and unsurpassed beauty. Itis one of the oddest, sweetest and loveliest flowers grown. 
Large bulbs, which will soon bloom, 25 cents each, post-paid. 

A GREAT OFFER.—for only ONE DOLLAR we will send by mail post-paid all five of the above 
magnificent new plants. (Or tne above and the following 8 collections for $@ post-paid.) 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL POST-PAID: 





SOLANUM JASMINOIDES GRANDIFLORUM. 


5 Ornamental Flowering Shrubs, named, 50c.| 4 Superb New Grapes, including Niagara, 50c 
12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs, 25c.| 5 Grand Lilies, 5 sorts, including Auratum, 50c 


6 New Double Pearl Tuberoses, = -| 5 “ Cacti, different sorts named, 50c 
5 Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named, 50c. | 20 Bulbs and to pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 50c 


OUR BLUE CATALOGUE, suive isis “tnd ‘mare Pratie, Ys the trent ever wove’ 


ts 
128 pages, hundreds of elegant engravings, Stipple Lithograph Covers and 5 ~~ colored plates. We offer the 
finest novelties in Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, notably: Our great Japanese Wineberry, Floral Park Plums, 
Butterfly Orchid, Star Phloxes, Water Plants, New Roses, Dahlias, Gladiolus, Chrysanthemums, etc. Also the 
greatest collection of rare Cacti and Flowering Shrubs. This elegant and expensive Catalogue will be sent for only 
Ten Cents, or if you order anything here offered and ask for a Catalogue it will be sent FREE. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. Y. 
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GARDEN AND FOREST FOR 18o1. 


I HE fourth volume of Garpen anp Forrest began with the issue for January 7th. During the year the same 


high standard and variety will be maintained which have given to GarpDEN anD Forest an unrivaled © 


position among horticultural journals. It is recognized, at home and abroad, as one of the foremost periodi- 
cals of the time. Its scope is comprehensive. It treats of the art and of the science of gardening. It 
considers all subjects interesting to horticulturists, landscape-gardeners, students of garden plants, lovers of nature, 
and owners of country homes in all parts of the American continent. It is the only journal published in the 
United States which discusses comprehensively questions relating to our forests as they affect the welfare of the 
individual and of the nation. It keeps its readers informed of all that is novel and significant in the forests and 
gardens of the world. It illustrates new and rare plants, and its pictures of garden and natural scenery are 
believed to be unequaled by those in any journal of its character. Among its regular contributors are the foremost 
botanists, horticulturists, landscape-gardeners, and the most successful and experienced practical gardeners in the 
United States. Many distinguished foreign experts contribute to its pages. 
GARDEN AND Forest is under the editorial direction of Professor C. S. Sarcent of Harvard College, assisted by 
Professor A. S. Pacxarp of Brown University and Professor Wm. G. Fartow of Harvard College. 


-~ 








As indicative of the value and usefulness of GARDEN AND FOREST, attention is invited to the 
following extracts from the press: 


A delightful weekly companion.—Harfer’s Weekly. | Its literary quality is a noteworthy feature of the journalism of the 
Excellent above any publication of the kind in this country.—7he | day.—The Critic, N. Y. 
Nation, N. Y. Remarkable for the rare excellence of its illustrations.—Buffa/o 
We cannot recall a poor illustration or a poor criticism in its | Courter. 
columns.—Rochester Post-Express. By extraordinary merit it has gained extraordinary prominence.— 
Adapted to a constituency of the most cultivated taste.—Springfield Buffalo Express. 
Republican. No more important work can be named for American readers.— 
Is the best paper of its class in the language.—/. Y. Sun. Philadelphia Ledger. 
Its crisp and fresh text is almost as good as a visit to the country.— _ Easily the first paper that has ever undertaken to journalize the 
N. Y. Tribune. literature of the garden and the woods.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 
The arbiter in matters of taste involving trees, flowers, parks and No person interested in gardening or forestry can afford to do 
the laying out of grounds.— Boston Transcript. without it.—V. Y. Lumber Trade Fournal. 
Its writers are authorities in their lines and the illustrations are very A valuable publication and always interesting.—Zvery Evening, 
artistic.— Springfield Union. Wilmington, Del. 
Has an assured air of mastery in its wide and fascinating field.— The ablest and most attractive paper of its kind that ever appeared 
Harper's Weekly. in the United States.— 7roy Telegram. 
Stands at the head of all publications in its field.— Toledo Blade. The landscape views are a surprise in their delicacy of finish.— 
Careful and scientific, without being prosy.— Rochester Herald. Buffalo Courier. 
The leading journal of horticulture.—/Philadelphia Press. In its field it stands without a rival in Europe or America.—Sunday 
Is written not for the professed botanist alone, but for all those who | 7##es, Creston, Jo. 
delight in flowers.—. Y. Times. _ The refined and educated exponent of life suburban.— Zhe Amer- 
Holds one of the very first places in periodical horticultural litera- | #a Home. 
ture.—Revue Horticole, Paris, France. Its success is certainly indicative of a larger and more intelligent 
Permeated with a spirit of knowledge and refinement.—Gardeners’ | popular interest in gardening.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
Chronicle, London. Every article exhibits careful thought and stamps the fact of the 
Far in advance of any horticultural journal.— Boston Advertiser. usefulness of the publication upon the mind.—7o/edo Blade. 


WHAT REPRESENTATIVE READERS SAY: 


A publication of the highest value in its department, and an honor The best horticultural journal we have had in this country, and it 
to the periodical literature of this country.—FRANCIS PARKMAN. certainly does not suffer from comparisons made with the best foreign 

Very attractive in appearance, of delightful variety, and of un- publications of this sort.—H. P. WaLcottT, President of the Massachu- 
challenged authority.—Grorce WILLIAM CurTIs. setts Horticultural Society. y 

Is taken in my family and read with much interest by usall. I Deserves the support of all lovers of the floral kingdom, and I be- 


consider it one of the very best publications of the kind I have ever | lieve ar it is — f — — in Bae owen “4 ow 
: : preservation of our forests, a matter of supreme importance to the 
ens Snes 2; Se, American people.—Rev. MORGAN D1x, D.D. 
peop 


Is doing a wholesome work in teaching us to have a greater enjoy- 


Dt , ‘ : ment in the artistic suggestion of Nature.—BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A publication of great value to all interested in horticulture, arbor- One of the best teachers in matters of taste that we have ever had 


iculture or landscape gardening.—ELLWANGER & BARRY. A : r : . 
: A . , in this country. In its special branches it not only teaches the pub- 
Is doing an extremely useful work for horticulture in America.— | }ic, but teaches the teachers.—RICHARD W. Giiper, Editor of Zhe 
THOMAS MEEHAN. Century. 
Every one who takes a genuine interest in American forests, or has The very best of all the periodicals of its class coming to my table. 
an intelligent appreciation of the beauty and usefulness of trees, | I would rather lose all the others than it.—C. L. Watrous, Late Presi- 
should be a er of the paper.—ROBERT DouGLas, dent of the American Association of Nurserymen. 








It appeals with equal force to practical horticulturists and botanists 
pure and simple.—GeEo. NICHOLSON, Supt. of Kew Gardens. 





GaRDEN AND Forxst, a weekly illustrated journal of Horticulture, Landscape-Gardening and Forestry. Sub- 
scription price, $4.00 a year, payable in advance. Postage to foreign countries in the Postal Union, $1.04 additional. 
Single copies, 10 cents each. A /rial subscription for three months will be seni to any new subscriber for 50 cents. 

Address, j 
GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO., TRIBUNE BuILpING, NEw York. 
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TARY REDON 


—AND— 


AZALEAS, 


The | t and best stock in the world. Nearly all the 
kinds which have proved hardy in the vicinity of Boston 
originated in this Nursery, and we have a supply of 
many hundred thousands of sturdy healthy plants, and 
true to name. 

Mardy Azaleas, many thousands of the hand- 
- varieties. 


lauca, the bluest type, 
Ra... rn ah pee lene rt = plants, I i to 4 feet. si 


Picea concolor, 2, 3 4and — 
Catalogues, priced and descriptive, 


AnTHONY WATERER, 
Knap Hill Nursery 


WOKING, ENCLAND. 


The Rhododendrons exhibited at the Centennial at 
Philadelphia were from Anthony Waterer, as are also 
the Rhododendrons and Azaleas in Rotten Row, Hyde 
Park, London. 


PAIN Troors. 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers ey ~ 4 
the oes of any other paint, and will last four or. 
times longer. ually useful for anyiron work. Cie for 
circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey Ci 





ALA, for Ear Lardhand For jursery Grown 
and ay rose, 


RELIABLE SEED STORE 


justrated, Descriptive and Priced 


CATALOGUE 


for 1891 will be mailed FREE to all appli- 
come, , providing you mention this paper. 


pechiea 4) 
PARKER«»WwooD 
AGRICULTURAL TOOLS 


43 NO.MARKET ST.BOSTON 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S | 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris ExPosiTion, 1889. 


THE amet PERFECT OF PENS. 


yg ae FLOWERS. 





= Fistodirarenre 
ie * ENGRAVING (@MPANY 
7-9°&-l-NEW CHAMBERs ST 


i EVERGREEN ..2=:. 









— Fuller Gian 
a? Pi 0 magnificent 
} t 3S 
Seeds, 
New Gladioli, 12 
Pearl Tuberose = 
it . : 

for 40c. atiful Catalogue 
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Garden and Forest. 
HRYSANTHEMUMS. | OME PEACH TREES 
cas ie selection of the varieties for which 3 We have an immense stock of Handsome Trees 
irst Prizes at the most important of Our Own Growing, consisting of sending 
bitions ay ma des All the finest poputer corte. a Pa oery by lists of — 
WATER LILIES | eLLWANCER & BARRY, 
W. TRIGKER, Dongan Hills, Staten Island, H.Y, | MOUST HOPE NURSERIES Rechestor,N.¥. 
“NEPONSET” WATERPROOF FLOWER POTS 
For Shipping Plants. 
Unbreakable. Handsome. Durable. Light. Clean. Cheap. 
They insure complete protection to the roots, make a perfect pot for marketifig, and eftect 
an immense saving in cost of transportation. Cheaper to use ‘* Neponset”’ Pots than to wrap 
with paper. Slips, Cuttings and Young Plants can be grown and marketed in the smaller 
sizes, saving labor of transplanting, and avoiding injury to plant. 
Made in S. A. F. standard sizes. 
Sole Manufacturers: 
F.W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 
Wholesale Agents : Write for Samples and Circulars. 
R. & J. FARQUHAR & Co., | — of 1, ae pots (including crate) ie —_ 
So, Market St., Boston, Mass. See oe 3K: Bh aie See te. aa - 
AUGUST ROLKER & SON, | “ “ ee ar, 
Station E, New York City. |. ae CREAT INVENTION. 
, x REER'S § caRnen 
\ PLANTS, BULBS, and | Requisites. ” 
They are THE 





DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR or age fait eaien edition ‘Pree. 
DREER, 71 Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


H. HALLOCK & SON wish to call the attention of the trade and genera! 
e public to their exceedingly large stocks of 


BULBOUS, TUBEROUS AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 


and beg to solicit a trial order. 


GLADIOLI, extra choice named sorts, in over 1,500 varieties. 
). The best White Gladoli for forcing. Our mixtures of the above 
strains are the finest in cultivation. 


Double and my = Over soo named varieties. The largest and finest stock in this country. 
IRIS GERMANICA. A very large collection of all the finest sorts. 

Tats 8 SIBERICA. One of the most showy of all Irises, color | Purple. 
LILIES. Our Lily Farm is replete with over soo varieties of all the most choice and latest importations from 
ween and other countries. 
e are also very large importers of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, Etc., commonly known as 
Dutch Bulbs for Fall Planting and Spring display.. In our Herbaceous Grounds we have a large and varied 
Collection of ¥ PLANTS, ich for a whole season flowering cannot be surpassed. e best stock 


of Herbaceous ay extant. 
w over three acres, and our stock comprises nearly 1,000 varieties, the cream of this 


DAHLIAS. 
country and also of Faglich hh growers. Catalogues and Special Prices on application to 


V. H. HALLOCK & SON, 


BULB GROWERS AND EXPORTERS, 
UEENS, N. Y. 


, TREES Saige Se 


HEDGING FLOWERING SHRUBS and 
GRAPES, SMALL TS in variety, toh ete. 


The Wi. H wa er Morrisville, ues — Penna. 








‘ Landscaping 
A Specialty. 


reek rela ge ; 
ale 
AY 1s" 


SSN RAN 


For [or GREENHOUSES, GRAPERIES, CONSERVATORIES, GRAPERES CONSERVATORIES, 
HOTHOUSES AND HOTBEDS, 


VANHORNE, GRIFFEN & co. 


Importers of French Glass. Also American Window Glass. 


Special Importation for Rose for Rose-house purposes. 
131,183,135 & 187 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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— 7 for "fancy and business purposes. Send for 
circulars. 


Garden and Forest. 


SENN NRE PI PILI, SSIS LLL DF, 


ovett or 81000. 00 R es 


Early as the earliest, large as 3 
the largest, hardy as the hard- 
iest, firm as the firmest, jet 
black, the finest in quality ® 
and most prolific of all. Z% 

It is fully described in% 
Lovett’s Guide to% 
Horticulture. Also % 
all good old and choice 7 
new varieties of Small Z 
and Orchard Fruit, 
Nut and Ornamental 2 
Trees and Plants, etc. 
It is a book of over So « 
pages, finely Pre. & 
and copiously illus- 
trated. It states de- 
fects as well as merits, @ 
gives prices and tells how % 
to purchase, plant, prune and ; 
cultivate. Mailed free; with 4 
colored plates roc. 7 
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Trees and plants to distant points Z 

é ’ ' by mail and express a specialty. Z 
Please state where you saw this advt. J. T. Lovett Co., Little Silver, N. J. 4 
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P77 
re pelts fe Summer Flowers. ZY soe 


them in variety of 
li. Crimeon, Orange 


ae 8 setae EE 1 


wast Double Pearl rar Pyoeyscoe fe alk tt all, 11 Beautiful Flowering 


salve tor'$0 vis. by mail postpeld.* 2 Re ELM me include with the above 2 Rare Blackberry 


Soumath. golden spotted oy ie lone. seat flowed by bares roto ; 1 Montbretia | 


a valuable mixture tall 
b Collection and the vier st Col 


celebrated Will Fler 
cee xy ry no Sh. sieiaentes oo -_ the 3 le ower Fine Pa, for $1.15, 


JOHNSON & STOKES, “217 and 219 Market St., Philada., Pa. 


Parsons & Sons Co. 


LIMITED. Extracts all the heat 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y., Furnishes Pure Warm 
offer Air in Abundance. 
Universally Satisfactory. 
Send for Deseriptive Book. 


Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Hardy Azaleas. 


For other rare and old plants, see Catalogue. 


AMERICAN WOODS, 


A book on woods, containing 
actual and authentic specimens 
beautifully prepared so as to 
show transverse, radial and 
tangential views of the grain 










“ fin tei. "Very whale” he PHOTO- ENGRAVING 
school or home. 
a PREPARATIONS OF WOODS FOR STEREOPTICON AND 
OPE, and WOODEN CROSS-SECTION CARDS, FOR ALL ARTISTIC 


Rr. BSB BOovGz, 
Lowville, N. ¥. 





PURPOSES. 


sepa Rt aretiee pment 
: Dare sige rb iho ie es Seer en Sree 
Ts 's ad new revi 
7 pgpular ennai, Finer Dou paral , an exquisite blue flower. PF: 








— Novelty Hot-Air Furnaces. 


EXPOSE AN IMMENSE 
HEATING SURFACF, 


Chicago. 
Agents for New England, 


Boston Furnace Co, 


79 and 81 Blackstone Street, 
BOSTO! 


Bate SUPERIOR 


RAPID PROCESS OF 


AND MERCANTILE 





[-NumBer 157. 


Noenold 
| |Constable 3 Ca 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 


POINT GAZE, POINT APPLIQUE & DUCHESSE, 
Bridal Veils, Scarfs & Flounces, 


BLACK DRAPERY NETS, 
Flounces and Edges, 
EMBROIDERY EDGINGS, 
Flounces and All-Overs, 


EMBROIDERED DRESSES, 
Lace and Embroidered H’d’k’fs. 


wal LR 19th ot. 
Mew York. 


Greenhouse--Heating 


AND 
VENTILATING. 





Base-Burning Water 
Heaters for Small Con- 
servatories. 





Corrugated Fire 
Box Boilers for 
large Greenhouses 





HITCHINGS & CO., 
No. 233 Mercer Street, New York. 
Send Three Cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


REENHOUSES, 
PALM-HOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES. 


IRON CONSTRUCTION, 


PATENT IMPERISHABLE 
PUTTYLESS GLAZING. 





Under this are free from hae 


rapid deeny ann Bren a0 anes of ies cn glam fe uen' nent painting, my 
§on present tt 12. Eats afte Catalogues 


JOSEPHUS PLENTY, 


HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WoRKs. 


Office, 69-73 Broadway, New York. 


ig RYSANTHEMUM sy 
AND BEGONIAS. 


The Best in Cultivation. Choice Prize Chrysanthemum 
Seed, 25c.; Mammoth Seed, 35¢. for plant 
list. T. H. SPA , Orange, W.J. Box 2000. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


W “and FoRkst copies of Nos. 71, 97 and 98 of GARDEN 
REST, the issues of a J oe 2, 1889, Jes. t, 
and Jan. 8, 1890, Persons willin ‘°° of any 
of these numbers will confer a favor by addressing 
GARDEN AND Forest PusiisHinG 
Tribune Building, New York. 
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